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THE THREE FORMER SERIES CON- o DE. 
TAINED 19 VOLS. AND 30 NOS. omen AMERICAS ROTH. 
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s boy amused himself by throwing money—of which Heaven knows he had none Oh! what would we not give vow for a know! d " 
BITBRATURE. to spare—among the beggars, as they crowded about the vehicle, or exchang- | passed into a forgotten sound !—for a seaglian Xe cool eich Gendaaee 





SONG—OUR AIN BURN-SIDE, 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 
Tune— The Briar Bush.” 


O! weel I mind the days, by our ain burn-side, 

When we clam’ the sunny braes, by our ain burn-side ; 
When flowers were blooming fair, 
And we wandered free o’ care, 

For happy hearts were there—by our ain burn side ! 


' blithe was ilka sang, by our ain burn-side, 
Nor langest day seemed lang, by our ain burn-side ; 
Then we deck’d our woodland queen, 
In the rashy chaplet green, 
And gay she look’d, [ ween !—by our ain burn-side. 


But the bloom hath left the flower, by our ain burn-side, 
And gathering tempests lour, by our ain burn-side ; 

The woods—no longer green— 

Brave the wintry blasts sae keen, 
And their withered leaves are seen—by our ain burn-side. 


And the little band is gane,frae our ain burn-side, 
To meet, ah, ne’er again, by our ain burn-side ; 
And the winter of the year 
Suits the heart both lone ane sere, 
For the happy ne'er appear by our ain burn-side ! 
EE ——-—— 
THE QUEEN’S BIRTH DAY. 
THE DRAWING ROOM. 

According to general expectation, the Drawing-room in celebration of her 
Majesty's birth-day, on Thursday, July 6th, was not only immensely crowded, 
but attended by all the highest aristocracy of the realm .f 

The Queen, who was attired in a splendid court costume of pale pink, bro- 
caded with silver, and adorned with a profusion of blush roses, appeared to the 
greatest advantage. Her Majesty was supported by the King and Queen of | 
the Belgians, and it has been often observed that our gracious Sovereign is 
never in more cheerful spirits than while affording the hospitalities of her court | 
to these illustrious relatives ; the amiable Queen of the Belgians not only shar. | 
ing in all her Majesty’s favourite pursuits, but being equally remarkable with 
herself for the exemplary tenour of her happy domestic life. 

The object of general admiration at the drawing room was the Marelion. 8 
of Douro, attired in white and silver tissue, with pompon roses, which was sin- | 
cularly becoming to her classical head and lovely countenance. Among the | 
unmarried beauties, the palm was conceded to Miss Forester, who appeared to 
great advantage in a dress and train of pink, ornamented with velvet leaves. 
The fair complexion of the beautifal Lady Grabam was greatly enhanced by 
the brilliant bouquets of corn flowers and poppies ornamenting her dress ; and 
the costume and lovely face of Miss Law, daughter to the Recorder of Lon- 
don, were generally admired. A young Irish beauty, Miss Hendcocke, the 
daughter of Lord Castlemaine, attracted much attention. - 

The Duchess of Montrose, the Countess of Charleville, and Lady Norreys, 
may be cited as among the most distinguished looking of the aristocratic beau- 
ties of the court. But the costume of the Marchioness of Londonderry, consist- 
ing of a Turkish brocade, embroidered oe acanthus leaves, was, perhaps, 
the most gorgeous that has ever appeared at the English Court. The lovely 
and youthful face of Lady Clementina Villiers, always seen to peculiar advan- 
tage by daylight, renders it difficult for the spectator to notice the colour or 
form of her dress. Miss Caroline Dawson, niece of the Earl of Portarlington, 
also claims 2 place among the remarkable beauties of the day. The Duchess 
of Sutherland and her two graceful daughters were among those who paid their 
homage to the Queen on her birth day,—being at all times mcluded in the cir- 
cle most distinguished by the favour and friendship of her Majesty. Lady 
Jocelyn, another of the ladies re regarded by the Queen, was in wait- 
ing as Lady of the Bed-chamber on Thureday last, and selected by all the 
foreigners present as the loveliest specimen of a truly English face adorning 
our Court. Lady Seymour appeared to great advantage in a violet-coloured 
train and garland of orange blossoms; after which distinguished example, this 
very becoming and beautiful flower will, we trust, no longer be monopolised for 
bridal dress. A few years ago the orange blossom was worn in England indis- 
criminately with other flowers. 

One of the most brilliant costumes at Court was that of the Countess of 
Zetland. The graceful and elegant Marchioness of Abercorn was much ad- 
mired in a court dress of pale green, with bouquets of the mountain ash. The 
Marchioness of Clanricarde attracted the attention usually conceded to her 





ing it for flowers with the bright-eyed peasant girls. 

* You should be rich,” scald his fellow-traveller, at length, “ in order to in- 
dulge yourself thus.” 

The boy made no answer; the whole expression of his face had changeid— 
it was pale and earnest, and yet still radiant—and following the direction of hi» 
flashing eyes, the man said, with a careless smile— 

“ Why, it is only the sea.” 

“ Stop!” exclaimed the youth, and the driver paused at the passionate tones 
of his voice, half in fear, 

This is not Marseilles,’’ said the latter. 

‘No matter; I shall proceed no farther to-night ” 

** As you will,” replied the man; and the traveller and he exchanged looks 
with each other, and when the boy was out of sight, the driver said, compas- 
sionately— 

** Poor boy! he is surely mad. Has he no mother! 

But was he to be pitied! as he stood thus with outstretched arms and wa- 
ving hair by the sea shore—watching the mighty waves roll up even to his 
very feet, and then go murmuring back with a sweet song, as if wooing him in 
their treacherous beauty to follow—wordiess, motionless, like a thing of stone, 
until the Promethean fire of a glorious inspiration wooed him back again to 
life; and flinging himself upon the ground, he lay there until sunset—a sunset 
the memory uf which never /eft him from that hour 

He reached Marseilles with little difficulty, and embarked at that port for 
Italy. But the voyage was not destined to be a prosperous one, for a wild 
storm coming on, the crew and passengers betook themselves to their prayers, 
expecting every moment would be their last. There was one there, a mother, 
with a mother’s heart, and she alone, in that hour of desolation and abarndon- 
ment, missed from among them the bright-eyed boy, who but an hour ago she 


| had likened in her pride to what her own fair child, whom she had not seen for 
| years, might then be. 


And when she asked concerning bim of the sailors, they 
pointed to a slight form lashed to the mast, which swayed to and fru, and even 
cracked before the tempest. 

“It was his own wish,” said they, “and it mutters not, since we must all 
perish.” 

And then, even above the hurricane, arose the clear tones of the boy’s glad 
voice, as he tossed up his arms, and shouted aloud in his wonder and admira. 
tion. 

At length the storm passed away, and they took him down, half insensible 
from cold and exposure to the elements. The mother laid his head in her lap, 
and wrung the water from his long hair, bending down to catch the whispered 
accents which fell from his white, but smiling lips. 

‘It was a glorious sight !"’ exclaimed the boy. 

“Do you speak of the storm, iny child!” 

“Ah, yes! those dark, boiling waves, and the white sea foam, how beautiful 


they were! But the tints will be difficult to realize. Where are my cray- 
ons?” And he half arose as if in search of them, and then, weary and ex- 


hausted, sunk back again and slept. From that hour Claude Vernet became 
almost exclusively a marine painter. 

We next find our young artist at Rome, wandering for whole days together 
with his tablets in his hand; steeping his very soul, as it were, in the glowing 
beauty of her gorgeous skies and gulden sunsets. Not a fugitive tint—not a 
bright cloud—nor a noon-day shadow, but was caught and immortalized by his 
genius. And what a study it was—and how pleasant in his quiet chamber to 
dream it over again, aud essay, seldom in vain, to realize the haunting visions 
of his fancy, vatil the walls of that humble studio became bright with almost 
living beauty, the creator of which sat among them—afid starved! Oh! 
why should it be ever thus with the young aspirants to the mysterious, and al- 
most inaccessible temple of fame? one half of which perish by the way, or are 
crushed and trodden down by the iron fuotsteps of a merciless criticism ; while 
a very few only livejto lookjdown from its giddy heights with a smile, or oftener 
still with a tear, for the struggles it has cost them to win. 

Often would Claude’s young companions ask him, half in mockery, why he 
continued heaping together pictures for which he could evidently get no sale! 
To which he would laughingly reply, that he was working against the time 
when he should not be able todo them fast enough: for hunger end want, with 
their long train of attendant evils, had failed as yet to subdue that glad and 
hopeful spirit. 

It was a bright morning, when the young artist, who bad eaten nothing for 
many hours, and was tired, moreover, with having sat P all the previous night 
at his favourite studies, took the sketch just completed from his easel, and went 
forth to buy food with the produce of its sale, should he be fortunate enough to 
find a purchaser, which was very questionable ; and after many vain trials, sat 
down weary and heart-sick upon the marble steps of a house standing on the 
outskirts of the city, and leant his brow upon his hands. How changed from 
when we first beheld him fall of a thousand wild hopes! Now his cheeks were 
pale and hollow, and his form strangely attenuated. 





distinguished ir and highly intelligent countenance. The Ladies Beauvale 
and Leveson, who may be cited among the few examples of ladies of the high- | 
est foreign rank united with the English nobility, invariably excite peculiar in- 
terest. Miss Macdonald, the lovely niece of the Earl of Mount Edgecombe, | 
was universally admired ; and the brilliant appearance of the Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, as Mistress of the Robes in attendance upon her Majesty, was such as | 
few subjects in Europe could have exhibited. Lady Villiers, the youthful | 
daughter of Sir Robert Peel, is, on every account, an object of interest in these 
royal pageants. 

It is ramoured in the Court circles, that another drawing room is likely to be 
held later in the month, in honour of the arrival of the Princess Clementine of 
Saxe Cobourg. the amiable bride of a near relative of her Majesty, and sister- 
in-law to the Duchess of Nemours, whose beauty excited so much admiration 
in this country.—London paper. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GIFTED. 
CLAUDE VERNET. 
BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 

“ The wing of the angel of the past overshadoweth as.” 





Ir was a bright morning, when the public conveyance, a somewhat rude affair, 
started for Marseilles. Among the passengers was a youth meanly clad, with 
a high intellectual brow, and laughing eyes, who seemed the very personifica 
tion of hope and happiness, and even sang to himself as they rolled along. 

‘ You seem very merry, my lad,” said one of his fellow-travellers, on whose 
ear the voice of the boy fell pleasantly, reminding him of the home he was 
leaving. 

“ Why should I not be? I am young.” 

“ And are the young always happy, think you?” 

* For the most part,” replied the youth. And there was more of truth in 
his words than the cynics of the present age are willing to allow. 

** You are from Avignon,” said the first speaker, “ are you not ?” 

“ Ay, and so proud of my birth-place that I cunld wish it might one day be 
proud of me.” 

His companion evidently did not understand him, and spoke no more, and the 


Poor boy! it may be that he was dreaming of his home, and wondering what 
they would say there, could they see him now—a wanderer in the beautiful 
city of his idolatry, without food or friends ; and vowing, perhaps, in his lone. 
liness and despair, to return thither again, and give up all his ambitious views 
fer the future, thinking it much better after all to be loved than great. But 
whatever were his musings, when he lifted up bis drooping head and saw the 
sunset clouds, with their edges touched with gold, almost appearing as thou 
the eye could pierce through their bright arches into the heaven beyond, 
smiled joyously, end forgot all else in the wild enthusiasm of his glorious 
art 

At this moment the door of the dwelling upon the steps of which he sat was 
noiselessly opened, and one came forth, who likewise paused, won by the spell 
of the hour, or perhaps attracted still more by the look of almost divine loveli- 
ness upon the pale, upraised brow of the artist. 

“ It is a beautiful night!” said the stranger at length, as the smiles and the 
sunlight passed away together from the face of Claude Vernet, and once again 
earth claimed him. 

The boy started, and answered briefly. _ , 

“And more especially so, | should imagine, to a painter,” continued the 
other, pointing to the unfortunate sketch which he still retained. 

Claude uncovered, and held it up with a vain hope. 

* It is for sale,” said he 

“Ah! but is not this a strange way of disposing of your pictures, my young 
| friend?” 

“Tt may be, but I know no other, and cannot starve !” 
“Poor child! And how much do you ask for this! 
Claude named the required sum. 

“You will think me somewhat exorbitant in my demands,” said he ; “ and 
yet who knows but one day you may sell it again, should you be so disposed, 
for a hundred times the money.” 

The stranger laughed, but not in mockery. 

“ You are hopeful and ambitious,” said he—*“ both good signe; but here is 
the money, and you must bring me the picture to-morrow, with any other that 
you may happen to have by you.’ And placing his card in the boy’s hand, he 
passed rapidly on ; while Claude went home with a bounding step, and blessed 
him in his beart, as he sat down, for the first time for nearly four-and-twenty 
| hours, to simple meal of bread and fruits. 

















under ep amp — eee to rest, and awoke with the dawn to 
again, in order to be sure that there was no mistake, and t 
bidden to the palace of the kind-hearted and benevolent rrr a a A 
blest = we much fear, never be filled 

is future patron received him kindly, purchased another pic " 
ed more. And from that hour Claude Vernet took his aca wg < 
ciety, and beeame not only one of the most distinguished marine painters of his 
day, but among the very few whose fame survived it, It has been truly said 
of him that his genius knew neither infancy nor old age And yet who can be 
sure, but for that fortunate meeting with his benefactor, whether his name an 
memory might not have passed away, as that of thousands equally gifted. On 
80 - a thread hangs human greatness—or, rather, its recognition in the 
wor ; 

Years rolled on, and the artist returned, loaded with well merited honours 
to his native land, his pictures for many years constituting the principal orna- 
ment of the annual exhibitions in the hall of the Louvre. He became painter 
to the king, Counsellor of the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, and 
member of several learned academies ; but was ever in heart the same enthu- 
siastic and high-spirited boy who worshipped at Marseilles that bright ocean 
which had mid back the love of his young affections with inthe lashed 
to the creaking mast, had vowed, if he was spared, to devote his future life to 
her alone—or wandered amidst the sunlight beauties of Kome, with a wild 
yearning for ite blue skies and bright waters, which not even hunger itself could 
utterly quench. 

For those who would know more of Claude Vernet, it would be well for 
them to rise up from the imperfect sketch which our pen hath drawn, and seek 
him in the glorious creations of his own glowing peneil, amidst the elements 
he sv loved and immortalized, If any do this in the right spirit, we shall not 
have written altogether tn vain, 





DIARY OF THE TIMES OF CHARLES THE SECOND, 
&c, &e. 
BECOND NOTICE, 
Diary of the Times of Charles the Second. By the Hon. Henry Sidney (af- 
terwards Earl of Romney), meluding his Correspondence with the Countess 


of Sunderland, &c., &c. Edited, with Notes, by R. W. Blencowe, Eeq., 
A.M. 





These volumes corroborate previous statements, and add perhaps « few pri- 
vate and minor traits to the historical picture, which, upon an elaborate com- 
Wott = ch ae we have neither leisure nor inclination to institute, might for- 


| nish some curious illustrations of the last forty years of the seventeenth cen- 


tury. As it is, we find the generally received idea of that period confirmed in 
this diary and correspondence. We find falsehood, treachery, and deceit the 
leading characteristics of the politicians and statesmen; and duplicity, in- 
trigue, and profligacy the whole life of the women The profession of tréve 
auz complimens is for ever in their mouths and on their pens, whilst there is 
nothing but insincerity in their hearts and villany in their actions. The hero 
in the centre of the groups here exhibived is worthy of the station. He wasa 
very handsome aud very unprincipled man, born in 1640, and nearly connected 
with the famous Sunderland family and other equally noble and equally worth- 
less contemporaries. In public concerns he was false, and in the dissolute 
pursuits of gallantry, heartless and abandoned, The introduction styles him 
“fond aad successiul,” though he does not seem to have possessed talent 
enough to merit the encomiam bestowed upon « Spanish envoy, and said to be 
coveted by the then Lord Mulgrave, of being “ the terror of husbands.” The 
ruling passion strong in death, apparently the commen boast of the upper ranks 
of the day, is sir > pg oak (though modified by a virtuous termination) in the 
following extract of a letter from the Countess of Sunderland to Mr. Sidney, in 
December, 1678 :— 

“ T desire you to lay out £20 for me in Dutch wax candies, which my Lady 
Temple says are very good. I would have them four to the pound three 
and the fourth part six to the pound; and some tea, if you love me, for the 
last you gave was admirable. | send you verses, which Mr. Hobs, just as he 
was dying, spoke to and upon the fair person of Lady Mary Cavendish -— 


‘ Though I am now past ninety, and too old 
T’ expect preferment in the court of Cup, 
And many winters make me even so old, 

I am become almost all over stupid ; 

Yet I can love, and find a mistress too, 

As fair as can be, and as wise as fair, 

And yet not proud ; nor any thing will do 
To make me of her favour to despair. 

To tell you who she is were very bold ; 
But if in character yourself you find, 

Think not the man a fool, though he be old, 
Who loves in body fair a fairer mind.’ 


I suppose you will agree with Mr. Hobs in this his last will and tests- 
ment.” 

In the same letter she writes :— 

“ The Duchess of Portsmouth* is every day more of a jade than ever; but 
don’t understand that I mean as to France, for I believe that is quite out of 
her head; vot 1 mean to everybody, and in every particular, but I think she 
is so hampered, "twill hurt none of us, and so long "tis best it appears in its true 
colours, 123 is really a very reasonable good sort of and trust to 
me till you come over in this matter ; you will find you have been mistakes in 


that particelar.” 

Wo weed not go into the genealogy of these people, for it will better serve 
our purpose, and show the nature of the work, to point out a few of the signs 
of degeneracy with which it abounds. This Sidney, long minister in Holland, 
where he betrayed his royal master, aud whilst love and duty to 
him, and attachment to the Duke of York, afterward James II., became a de- 
voted partisan of the Prince of Orange,—bad for twenty years a mistress 
named Mrs. Worthley, ‘a person of an ancient family and highly connected, 
who, unfortunately for herself, upon the death of her husband, fell in Sidney's 
way, and lived with him as bis mistress for twenty years. At length, deserted 
and in distress, having in vain applied to Sidney, she threw herself at the feet 
both of Charles and James, and published her case and her injuries to the 
world.” The beginning of one of her expostulations to her unfeeling paramour 
is strikingly expressed :-— 

June 18th, 1689. 


“My Lord—I wish some good angel would instruct my pen to express 
something that would incline your lordship to moderate your hate towards me 
that have loved you only too well, and would increase that slender portion of 
love you have for your own honour. Could your eee! make crippies of my 
tongue and pen, by confiming me to 2 jail, as well as my limbs, you might then 
hope for a conquest; but, my lord, though I am retly lame, and have m ® 
manner quite lost the use of my limbs, yet my pen will never lose its vigour, 


* The italics are in cipher in the original. 
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nor will my tongue be silent. How happy should I now esteem myseif if I 
could or do anything that would make you reassume your former 

nature ! but do not misconstrue me, my lord ; I mean only that part of your 
good nature that would oblige you to do what is reasonable, and wot to return 
to your embraces. Your lordship must pardon me if I stilb am perfectly yours 
without desiring your conversation. 1 am the best-natared fool living, but it i 
not to that de as to be a silent fool neither. {| would willingly, if your 
i take a little freeh air between this time end Michaelmas, and 
all that at present I desire your lordship to do is, to let me have half a year's 
money next Monday. You know that J have lately begged that you would be 
Cn to send me £100, to pay some small debts. * * * Pray, my dear 

do 
’ 





not deny me #0 poor a business as a little money now at midsummer, 
for fear it may gain traneport me to do es that will go very mach 
agsinet the grain with me to do towards the man that in my sou! | do adore 
and still love too well. I wish I did not. { am sure you never loved money 
well enough to deny me or anybody any reasonable sum out of a mean!y miser- 
able esteem for dross, but you have no other way to be revenged on me but to 
strip me naked and confine me; but, my lord, how poor and how ignoble 4 re 
venge is this of yours to me, a poor deluded woman, that hath loved you above 
myself—nay, above heaven or honour, and hath generously spect my youth 

you in discontent and suffering '” 

The following, in 1682, to her cousin, Lord Brandon, 's more violent. She 

“1 am sorry I have any occasion to give you trouble, but much more to 
hear that you and Mr. Sidney are not good friends, for | am sure he has ever 
loved and honoured you : but, my lord, all the things in this world are fickle 
and inconstant as Fortune herself; but I was a little afficted to hear Mr. Sid- 
ney say he believes I was bribed to go to Whitehall, and that he suspected you 
eet me to work ; to which I only answered that I uever had the huaour yet to 
se your face, and that I did not know whether you had a face or no. * ° 
Tam sorry Mr. Siduey is so credulous as to believe al) the idle inventions of 
malicious people against me and my son, which, if he were not perfectly blind, 
he might see is only pure spite and malice. He treats me with a great deal of 
ervelty, which | think is very severe, first to have spent my precious youth so 
dismaily as I have done, and flow, fora reward of al! my sufferings, to be abused 
and despised, and my son rejected, as if ho were none of his, and all this to 
please his mistress ; but he will find | have more than an ordinery soul, 
and, though | cannot manage a sword, a pistol | can ; and, if he dues not think 

to make me some better satisfaction for the many years of my youth 
which he has obliged me to spend with him, I shall pistol him, and be hanged 
for him, whiéh I had rather do than sit still and starve, or be any longer a laugh- 
ing-stock for any of Mr. ge on This you may sincerely believe from 
i umblest of your servants, 
eckae leg ade " “GRACE WORTHLEY. 

“ On another occasion she treats certain warrants with which he had threat- 
ened her with singular disrespect. She tells him ;—*I will make madder work 
than ever I have done yet ; and, if it must come to that, I shall not be afraid 
of your taking me up with your own warrant, by virtue of your being a privy 
counsellor, as your man, George Watson, every quarter, when he pays me your 
plentiful allowance of 121. 10s. sends me word you will; but, if you please, 
you may send your warrants to the common Countess of Oxford and her adul- 
terous bastards, to be employed as all such warrants ought to be, and which, for 
good manners’ sske, I omit to tell you how.’” 

Upon such revelations, Mr. Blencowe remarks :——‘* This is among the latest 
of the series of her letters, and there is no further light thrown upon the history 
of this poor lady. Lord Romney himself survived bis master and benefactor 
William about two years. He died of the smallpox, on the 8th of April, 1704, 
and was buried in St. James's Church. In point of abilities it would appear 
that the Earl of Romney, high and oe as were many of the offices 
which he filled, was not rated high by his contemporaries. Swift speaks of 
him, as he always does of those who had offended him, which was his case, 
with scurrilous abuse. He calls him ‘ an idle, drunken, ignorant rake, without 
sense, truth, or honour ;’ but such testimony is worthless. Neither is the opin- 
ion of his brother Algernon Sidney, who spoke of him in disparaging terms to 
Barillon, and who, from bis over-estimate of himself, looked down with con- 
tempt upon all others, much to be relied upon ; but that of Lord Dartmouth is, 
who gives the following curious account of Lord Romney's appointment to be 
secretary of state. ‘When he was mado secretary of state, the duke of Leeds 
told me he happened to go into the king's closet soon after he came out, and 
the king asked him if he had seen the new secretary. The duke answered no 
—he met nobody but Lord Romney—little thinking he could be the man. The 
king told him he knew he would laugh at his being so, but he could not thick 
of a proper person at present, and knew he was the only Englishman he could 

tin and out again without disobliging him. The duke said he did not laugh 

fore, but could not forbear when he heard he was te be at the secretary's 
office like a footman ata play, to keep a place till his betters came.’”’ 

We are inclined to be of a very different opinion from the editor, and to be- 
lieve Swift's testimony as quite conclusive. But Mr. Blencowe adds :—* As 
far as we can judge from his own journal and the opinion of conterporarfes, 
Sidney showed no want of energy or ability when minister at the Hague ; and 
subsequently, as the great channel of correspondence with the Prince of Or- 
ange, if success be any proof of good menagement and address, nothing could 
have been better done. And in his public character generally it is no small 
merit in him to have pursued an honest, straightforward, and consistent course, 
in times when, with the exception of Sir William Temple, and very few others, 
duplicity and corruption were the order of the day.” 

Yet this honest adherent to the Prince of Orange thus addresses the Duke 
of York :—* I was not lees desiroos when I was in England of doing your 
highness all the service that lay in my power in England, than I am here ; but 
1 Leow that your highness had many there, so much more capable, though 
none more willing, that I durst never offer your royal highness mine. It may 
be too great a presumption in me to do it now ; but, however, I will venture 
to tell your highness that there is no man in the world upoo whom your high- 
ness may more freely lay your commands, nor that will endeavour more to have 
them obeyed than imyeelh” 

But we will pass from him to other samples of a similar deception. The 
Countess of Sunderland writes to him in Holland from London, Jan. 1679 :— 
«“ By the express that went to you last night, you'd find, I hope, some relief to the 
desponding temper you were in when you writ to me. My lord ran about and 
behaved himself wonderfully, as he gave you an account, and writes again to- 
night. Bari/lon, I believe, will be ready to hang himself for his lying and odious 
tricks ; for my lord is resolved to make the king use him like a dog, and has be- 
gun it very well, I'll assure you. I suppose what my lord said to the Dutch 
ambassador from the king will satisfy you and the Dutchmen very well. I 
ain certain our friend will leave nothing in his power undone to break this 
business of France; and so an end to politicks, for my head aches; but I am 
in great pain about your colick. ° e - ° . 


But to give you an account of the last fine pranks of the French ambassador | 


upon your letter of what he had writ of the king into Holland, it has been all 
— with great warmth, and the king has hitherto dove just as he should ; 

ut traly I fear there will be some scurvy patching ; forthe Duchess of Ports- 
mouth is so d—d a jade, that for my part I think it is but a folly to hope ; for 
she will certainly us whenever she can for £500; and so God bless you in 
all your proceedings !” 

There is a curious letter from Godolphin to the Prince of Orange, instructing 
him under what pretences he is to cloud his memorable visit to England in the 
summer of 1681. He says, “* We (i. e Mr. Sidney and he,) egreed that it 
must needs be well for your highness to come over at this time, but we differed 
a little upon the pretext you were to take for it; he seemed to think it would 
be best for your highness to ask the king's leave that you might come over to 
wait upon him, asa visit of compliment only, without preterding any business 
at all, which at another time might perhaps be the best way ; but at this time, 
considering how things stand between the king and your highness, the difficul- 
ties that have riser about Mr. Skelton’s going into Holland, and Mr. Sidney's 
commanding the troops there, | was of opinion that it would look a great deal 
beter, and F thought be more agreeable to your inclinations, to speak out plain. 
ly upon this occasion, and to write to the king that you found yourself so much 
troubled and concerned for the dissatisfaction which his majesty seemed to have 
at your proceedings in the business of Mr. Skelton, and so apprehensive lest 
any other occasion might happen to increase it, that you could have no satis- 
faction in your own mind till you had begged his majesty's leave to come and 
wait upon him, and endeavour to set yourself right in his good opinion ; and if 
your highness would please to add to this such assurances of your zeal for the 
king's service and his greatness as you shall think fit; of your desire to be 
acquainted with the measures he proposes to take, that you might be able to 
assist him to the utmost of your power; and of your desire to est»blish a good 
correspondence with thuse whom the king is pleased to trust and employ in his 


business ; upon these advances to the king I am sure that your highness might | 


come over hither with great advantage ; and the countenance and the kindness 
which the kir g will show you, fading you in this u mper, joined to the love 
and esteem, and the natural inc!imation which people have for you here, would 
presently give your highness such an influence upon everybody (even the min- 
isters themselves,) that you would be able to give what turn you pleased to 
most of our affairs here that are of the greatest importance ; at least this is 
my opinion of the matter, which, if [have given to bluntly or imperfectly te 
your highness, I do most humbly beg your pardon for it. I sho id not have 
presumed to do it atall, but that Mr. Sidney made me undersiand it was vour 








i "s ex and command, which shall always be most 
pr—onecn by ae at decane respect and duty frmagioablo.” — 

Sidney himself writes, * { will now make your 
of our court, and the in it. Mr. Godolphin, Mr. May, and two or 
three move, sre still very honest, but have little power with the king ; the others 
are — , and betray their master every day. They make him believe 
by their ees that the affairs of the kingdom are in a very good posture, 
which is all wrong; for, now I understand them, I find they signify nothing, and 
they grow every dey more ridiculous. Nobody hath any credit but the duke's 
creatures ; and they steady what is good for the duke and themselves, but do 
not consider what is good for the king or the nation, and the affairs abroad never 
enter into their heads. My Lord Halifax is greatly incensed against the House 
of Commons, and must stick to the court (for he had not a friend any where 
else,) and is therefore obliged to comply sometimes against his inclination. My 
Lord Hide is for what the duke would have, right or wrong. Mr. Seymour is 
very violent ; despairs of being wel! with the king, if he is well with his peo- 

'e; and therefore does endeavour every day by his counsels to tnakef the 

reach more irreconcilable, and I do verily believe he does all he can to make 
the king and your highness fall out. All these things I have talked over with 
Sir William Temple and Mr. Godolphin, who, I am confident, are as much 
yours as ever, and by their letters you will find they are of opinion your coming 
over will be of great advantage to you; they differ somethiog in the manner, 
but all agree that, there being a misundersggnding between the king and your 
highness, and it being likely to grow oa and worse, your presence will be 
| necessary to set al! things right, which may do great good, and we do not see 

which way it may do you any harm; we all think that the ministers would not 
be glad of it, and therefore it will be requisite that this business passes only be- 
tween your highness and the king.” 

And in June 1685, to keep up and complete the delusion, as we read in Dal. 
tymple’s Memoirs, the Prince of Orange himself thus cajoles King James :— 

* L would not have failed to have answered the letter which your majesty did 
me the honour to write me by the last post, if Mr. Sidney had not been going 
away. I cannot dissemble with your majesty that I could have wished your 
majesty had thought proper to have left him here, since I can assure you that 
there never was a minister in this country who succeeded better, or who did 
you more faithfal services. I[t is also impossible that any person can be more 
zealous to your service, for which I can answer. And these are the reasons 
which made me and all honest people of this country regret him.” 

No wonder, fot he was a most useful Organist ; but we will again leave the 
political for the feminine expositions. Here is (also from Dalrymple) the Prin- 
cess Anne’s account of Lord and Lady Sunderland to her sister the Princess of 
Orange :-—** You may remember I have once before ventured to tell you, that I 
thought Lord Sunderland a very ill man, and 1 am more confirmed every day 
in that opinion. Everybody knows how often this man turned backwards and 
forwards in the late king’s time, and now to complete all his virtues, he is 
working with all his might to bring in popery. He is perpetually with the 
priests, and stirs up the king to do things faster than I believe he would of him- 
self, Things are come to that pass now, that if they go on so much longer, I 
believe, in alittle while, no Protestant will be able to livehere. * * * * 

This worthy lord does not go publicly to mass, but hears it privately at a 
gh chamber, and never lets any body be there but aservancof his His 
ady, too, is ‘as extraordinary in her kind; for she is a flattering, dissembling, 
false woman, but she has so fawning and endearing a way, that she wil! deceive 
anybody at first, and it is not possible to find out all her ways in a little time. 
She cares not at what rate she lives, but never pays anybody. She will cheat, 
though it be but fora little. Then she has had her gallants, though may be not 
80 many as some ladies here; and with all these good qualities she is a con- 
stant church-woman, so that to outward appearance une would take her fora 
saint. * * * * Sure there never was a couple so well matched as she 
and her good husband ; for as she is throughout in all her actions the greatest 
jade that ever was, so is he the subtillest workinest villain that is on the face of 
the earth.” 

An interval from the middle of 1681 to the beginning of 1684, occurs in the 
correspondence ; and there are only a few pages of letters in the reign of James. 
The continuation is headed “ James II. and William I{I.,” though some of the 
dates are temp. Charles II., which is not the only instance of defective and not 
clear arrangement. Burnet’s recommendation of the clergy of London to 
William on his arrival in England, is an historical document of interest. The 
parties are Drs. T ilotson, ‘Tennison, Sharp, and Wake, all afterwards arch- 
bishops: Drs. Patrick, Stillingfleet, and Fowler, afterwards bishops; Dr Sher- 
lock, master of the Temple ; Dr. Ayrshott, dean of Windsor; and Dr. Hor- 
neck, a high German of the Palatinate. 

In conclusion, we may notice that there are some horticultural and botanical 
matters incidentally mentioned in the correspondence, which may amuse our 
improved floriculvurist of modern date. Thus Mr. Sidney in Holland records : 
* Mr. Plott brought me some gilliflower-seed, which cost five ducatoons ;” and 

Mr. Southwell, of King’s Weston, near Bristol, 1684, writes to Evelyn :— 
“Your fine holly-hedge tempted me to essay for the like, in a length of above 
| 300 feet; but the last winter and summer gave me a severe rebuke, killing, as 
I fear, half the sete. The rest are alive, and many of them with leaf; and I 
will persist to cultivate with care and patience, till all be restored and in a way 
of growth.” [Who would have thought the hardy holly so difficult to 
acclimatise ! } 

The same gentleman is also very anxious to propogate yews and raise firs ; 
but his account of a cider press is, perhaps, more original :— 

‘| know (he writes) I have tired you, and yet, for a little variety, give me 
leave to acquaint you that here in my neighbourhood is one Rogers, a learned, 
famous quaker. He has erected a cider-mill, which | went, awhile since, being 
four miles off, to visit. »’Tis seated on the Severne, and he buys up al! the 
apples, pears, and crabs of the forest, or elsewhere. He has the river his 
friend for exporting as well as importing. His mil! goes with three horses ; the 
apples are squeezed by two iron rollers, somewhat indented; he grinds 500 
bushels ina day. He could make one thousand hogsheads in a season if he 
had vent for it, but had yet not exceeded 680 in one year. He has some rare 
skill in making it generally good and in all kinds. He sends it to the West 
Indies, as well as to Ireland and the neighbourhood of Bristol, and is himself 
an export merchant. His general price is £4 per hogshead, and for some £5 , 
and if any fail of being excellent in the kind, he is so tender of his credit, which 
is in order to his greater gain, that he converts all the inferior sort to vinegar 
or brandy, in which also he drives a vigorous trade. He squeezes ail in en- 
gines, so as in some to equal the weight or pressure of forty tons.” 

Speaking of Evelyn, we may briefly advert to an opinion of his respecting 
Tilbury Fort! ! which he evidently considered to he no less formidable to the 
citizens of London than the fortifications around Paris are represented to be to 
the population of that uneasy capital :—* I went over (he says) to see the new- 
begun fort of Tilbury—a royal work indeede—and such as will one day bridle 
| a great city to the purpose, before they are aware.”’ 











THE DUNNED POET. 
| Giambattista Casti, an Itahen modern poet of celebrity—author of a 
| whimsical production, entitled Animali Parlanti, which has been translated 
by Mr. Stewart Rove into English, under the title of the Court of Beasts— 
had the misfortune one day to borrow three Giuli (pieces of the value of five- 
pence) from a Roman ice-dealer, It was stern necessity which reduced him 
to the act—he was a poor man, and had no other resource. If fortune had 
| soon after begun to smile upon him, it might have been all very well, for then 
| he sfiould have been able to treat his creditor as creditors who wish their 
| money back again ought to be treated, namely, to say to him, There’s the 
paltry sum you have made such a racket about; adding sundry expressions 
designed to show how mean a wretch an importunate creditor is. But Casti 
continued poor and was totally unable to indulge in this luxury of throwing | 
the paltry coin back ia the creditor's teeth: he was, on the contrary, exposed 
to a process of dunning, such as perhaps never debtor underwent before, inso- 
much that he became at length unable to think of anything but the Giuli Tre 
and the inexorable ice-dealer. In these circumstances, it was the sole relief 
available to his wounded mind to commit the various hardships of his case to 
verse in the form of sonnets, of which, at the last, he compiled two hundred, all 
written in the purest of Italian. These have been published, and form one of 
the most favourite books in the light modern literature of Italy. It was a 
sweet revenge, and one with which the very victim of it might have been 
pleased rather than otherwise, if he had been a man of any soul—which the 
| creditors of poets, however, never are. Thus the debt may be said to have 
; been immortalised: we rather suspect it was never paid; at least the two 
| hundredth sonnet concludes without one word as to the forthcoming of the } 
coin. Casti vitimately rose in the world, and was poet-laureate to Francis 
IL. of Austria; but probably long ere then the ice-dealer had died with the 
debt in the same predicament as his wares— unliquidated. If so, we can only 
hope that his ghost has had m iny a pleasant day of it, re flecting on the mirth | 
which the affair has excited in living men. 
| 





The Giuli Tre has never been fully translated into our language; bat two 
attempts have been made to convey some idea of it to the English reader by | 
his is not the best plan for imparting the jest to any 
ove, for much of that lies in the very profusion and protraction of it; but it is 

n und we, so far from doing more, can } 
nly purpose to give a few specimens from the most amusing of those sonnets } 


" ; 


| which have been translated. 


means of extracts. 
.tat, foo ret be . 4 
which has yet deen ventured on; 


i 








Sigt.or Casti thus begins to sing his woes :— 
“Iw as I recall the da Dun 
Lest me thoes fatal Gieht The he etond 
FS oes half hour in shilly-sha'tymg mood, 


a as his hand, and—one by one— 
Counting them o’er, as first he had begun. 
Even then | saw no human likelihood 
Of my repaying them—and I still see none. 
Smali wonder, therefore, if I sometimes brood 
With b.tter tears ove: my dismal fate, 
Besonuetising ard bewailing it ; 
Loathing my food, whieh at such seasons | 
Exert myse!f in vain to masticate ; 
And suffering in such style, as makes me fit 
For nothing but to—go to bed, and—die '” 

In sonnet fifth, he complains that, having an ardent desire of renown, and 
of singing about arms and warriors, he is compelled to exchange those heroic 
subjects for the paltry Giuli Trc. Sonnet tenth is full of anger at his 
creditor :— 

“I’ve said for ever, and again | say, 
And it’s a truth as plain as truth can be, 
That from a certain period to this day, 
Perce ae a family quite extinct with me. 
And yet you stil! pursue me, and waylay 
With your insufferable impo:tunity. 
And for those —— infernal] Giuli Tre. 
Haual me without remorse or decency. 
ane jou think tat you’l! torment me so 
You'll make me hang myself? You wish to Say 
You saw me sus per coll—no, Giuli; no. 
The fact is, i'll determine not to pay ; 
And drive you, Giuli, to a state so low, 
That you shall hang yourself, and I be gay.” 


He then says (sonnet eleventh,) that if he is in the company of beauti : 
who delight to be talking with him, or if he picks out cume wlineey ate _ 
spot to take his walk in, wherever he is, in short, morning or evening, he can- 
not wean his memory from the Giuli Tre. ‘The image of his creditor comes 
before him, and haunts him worse than Asmodeus or Beelzebub. In sonnet 
twelfth, he recommends any one who wishes to meet with the ice-dealer, to 
inquire where the poet is; the former having no other thought or occupation 
than the business of the Giuli Tre. 


* Never did beetle hum so teasingly 
About one’s ears, in walking, when it's hot - 
Never did fly return so to one spot, 
As comes my teasing creditor on me 
Let it but rain, for mstance. and you'll see 
The flies and beetles vanish like a shot; 
But never comes the time—the day is not— 
In which this vermin here will let me be. 
Perhaps, as bodies tend invariably 
Tow'rds other bodies by some force divine— 
Attraction, gravity, or centripathy, 
(God knows, I'm \ittle versed in your right hne,) 
So, by some natural horrid property, 
This petty satellite tends towards me and mine.” 


In sonnct sixteenth, tormented by the Giuli Tre as Orestes was by the Furies 
he speculates, like him, upon seeking repose in some other country. But, in 
the next, while bidding adieu to his dear friends, he is accosted by his credi- 
tor, who says he will go with him. He therefore gives up the project in 
despair. By and by, things suddenly brighten up. The poet is transported 
(sonnet nineteenth) with the intelligence that his ereditor is going out of town 
Now he sees him put his boots and spurs on! Now he mounts on horseback ! 
Now his horse is in motion! He is gone, and the poet feels like a mariner 
when the storm has cleared away. He walks (sonnet twentieth) with free- 
dom and delight all over the city, knowing that he will not be molested. He 
hopes that Giuli Tre has gone towards the coast, and that the Turks may find 
an opportunity of carrying him into slavery. Not that he wishes him ill: on 
the contrary, he would rejoice in hie being preferred toa viziership, which 
may have the effect of fixing him in Turkey forever. Sonnet twenty.first 
contains an apostrophe to the clements, intreating them to behave in their 
kindest manner, in order to facilitate the creditor’s voyage. On the other 
hand, the voyage being finished, he trusts they become extremely furious, so 
as to prevent him, like Nush’s dove, from ever returning. In next sonnet, he 
feels like a city after the raising of a siege. But this haleyon period is soon 
toend. Sonnet twenty.third—a letter by post from the creditor, telling him 
to get ready the three Giuli, as he will be in town by Sunday or Monday at 
farthest. ‘ Poffareddio!” exclaims the i!l-starred poet; “ the fellow has found 
out a way of tormenting me ata distance.” This he compares, in next sonnet 

. ,. 
to a mode there is of conveying poison by letter. 

In sonnet forty-sixth he discusses the question, whether his creditor be a 
greater scoundrel than an Algerine pirate; and thinks that he is, because the 
pirate is satisfied with robbing a man of what he has, whereas his ercditor 
wishes to rob him of what he has not, and never can have—namely, three 
Giali. Afterwards he gocs on thus :-— = 

** Some fine May morn you wake, and find a small 
Pimple established on your neck—or nose— 
Thereof at first you nothing think at all ; 

But weeks pass, and your jolly pimp'e shows 
Itself a tumor, the which grows and grows, 
Till, waxing bigger thau a cannon-ball, 
Like that, it lays you on your back—nor goes 
Tili you go with it— under plumes and pall. 
*TWas thus, and ‘tis with me in this case. When 
I first ineurred my debt, it seemed a trifle— 
A nothing—a meie pimple, so to say : 
Now ‘this a tumour—an enormous wen— 
An incubus—a mountain-—and will stifle 
My very life and soul, I think, some day.” 
Can it be an influence of the nature of climate which makes his persecutor so 
troublesome ? 

** One fact, I'm very clear, | may set down 
As proved—to wit, that, travel in what line 
You please, you’l! meet no creditor like mine, 
Even though you ransack every land aod town: 
On which account I oftentimes opine, 

That if clime, skies, and temperature combine 
To make some nations black and others brown, 
This people fierce, and t’other just as meek, 
The Thracian proud aud greedy of renown, 
Th’ Assyrian indolent, the Frenchman gay, 
There may be in this Roman atmosphere 

An influential something. so to speak, 

Which renders debitors averse to pay, 

And creditors remorselessly severe.” 


Thus he runs on from one thought to another, placing his case in every sort 
of light. Once happy, he wrote no verse: now miserable, his groans escape 
him in sonnets. His former stoicism long since gone, he feels like the lion 
with the gad-fly in its ear. He envies the state of an infant, because it 
knows nothing of Giuli Tre. He laments that early condition of the world 
in which there was a community of goods, and denounces the avidity which 
now deluges the earth with miseries, and subjects him, in particular, to all the 
evils of the Giuli Tre He thinks of marrying, but is deterred by a conviction 
that his children would all resembie his creditor, so that he should see credi- 
torlings constantly dancing about him _A friend takes him to see the antiqui- 
ties in the Capitol, bu’ he is put to flight by seeing a statue resembling his 
creditor. He wishes (79th) that some logician, who understands the art of 
persuading people, would be charitable enough to suggest to him some syllo- 
gism, or other form of argument, which may enable him to prove to his credi. 
tor the impossibility of paying money when a man has not got it. Science, 
learning, and ancient history, are all brought in to illustrate his unhappy pre- 
dicament :— 

* Let doctors dissertate about attraction, 
And pa long lectures upon gravitation, 
Indulging thereanent in speculation ; 
For which no human being cares one fraction— 
*Tis all mere twaddie talk and iteration : 
There never yet was any explanation 
To anybody’s perfect satisfaction 
However, this | stubbornly believe— 
And, for the proof thereof, see vo great need 
To takedown Isaac Newton from the shelf— 
That, move whither I will, noon, morn, or eve, 
I manage to attract, with awful speed, 
My Giuli Tre tormentor tow’rds myself.” 





“ Often and often have I understood 
From Gaien’s readers, and Hippocrates’s, 
That there are certain seasons in diseases 
In which the patient oughtn’t to lose blood 
Whether the reason that they give be good, 
Or doctors square their practice to the thesis, 
i know not: nor is this the best of places 
Fer arguing on that matter, as I could 
All that I know is this, that Giuli Tre 
Has no such scruple or regard with me, 
Nor holds the rule himself: for every day 
He does his best. and that most horribly, 
To make me lose my cash ; which, I must say, 
Has, with one’s blood, some strange affinity ” 


Thus he Jecturcs on a well-known maxim of Juvenal :-— 


+ The tinless traveller, as he jogs a’one 
The highway on some fine September morr, 
Strong in his pauperism, can laugh to scorn 
The nch man's fears of robbery and wrong 
The footpad hears the rascal’s merry song, 
And let's him pass in pesce, as one forlorn 








you, oh, pitiless wretch! with heart of horn, 
Ring ever in my ears the 


But 
Or your vile Giuli Tre, ‘onfeat 


My shruken purse before you down. 
And turn my smail-clothes’ et inside out, 
And swear ten oaths that all my hopes of gokd, 
Silver, and copper, in the shape of crown, " 
Pound, penny, or pistole, are down the spout ' 


“ They tell this most characteristic story 
Concerning Cicero, called aiso Tully, 
That he, in virtue of his oratory, 
Would never pay a debt, however fully 
Made out; but that, when ee by a bore, he 
Would mount the rostrum, talk about his glory, 
Protest that forking out the blunt would sully 
lis honour bright ; in short, so coax and bully, 
That even his creditor walked off enchanted. 
O, happy Cicero, thrice-favovred man, 
To whom this grand gift of the gab was granted ' 
Unlike to me, whose logic, for my sins, 
Fails wofully; for, twaddle all I can, 
My creditor, the biackguard, only grins.” 


yriters i ts of France used 
use of the particle oc in that country, as writers in other par 
to be eatel adlaed of oui, and as Italy is denominated the land of s (all of 
these particles signifying yes,) so his own language, from his constant habit 
of using the negative particle to his creditor, ought to be called the language 


of no. He afterwar 
and surmises that the object must be to try the effect of a new language in 
the business of dunning. There is no trusting to first appearances in this 


man :— 

* My creditor seems often in a way 
Extremely pleasant with me, and polite ; 
Just like a friend ; you'd fancy at first sight, 
He thought no longer of the Giuli fre. 
All that he wants to know ts, what they say 
Of Frederick now ; whether his guess was right 
About the selling of the French that night; 
Or what's the news of Hanover and ’Estrees. 
But start from whence he may, he comes as truly, 
By little and by little, to’s ancient pass, 
and says, * Well, when am [ to have the Giuli 
’Tis the cat’swey She takes her mouse, alas! 
And having purred, and eyed, and tapped him duly, 
Gives him at length the fatal coup de grace.” 


One of the most ingenious of the scientific speculations is the following :— 


‘* It seems that at the Pole, in winter time, 

When days are shortest, anything you say, 

It don’t much matter whether prose or rhyme, 

Dies on the frozen air unheard away, 

Till summer comes, when, on the first fine day 

That visits that most hyperborean clime, 

Same air dissolves, and without more delay 

Mut comes the words of your past pantomime. j 

Pondering on this, I've sometimes fancied, if 

My creditor and I were there together 

Some wivter, and his talk were frozen s'1ff, 

How much it would astonish and astound 

The Polers, when they'd hear, in warmer weather, 

Ten thousand calls for Giuli Tre all round '” 
“* And thus the bard might, to all appearance, have gone on rhyming for ever, 
if Apollo had not appeared to him in the two hundredth sonnet, and remon- 
strated against his wasting his time further on so trivial a subject. He ends, 
accordingly, bidding a friendly farewell to his ereditor, but holdingdprth to 
him no prospect of re-imbursement. It is to be hoped that the poet not long 
after found himself in cash, and satisfied the ice-dealer—an act which, we 
believe, must have conduced to his comfort, however poorly it might have 
told in his verse. 


SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 
The Attaché ; or, Sam Slick in England. By the author of ‘“* The Clock. 
maker.’ 2 vols. London, R. Bentley. 

Need we introduce Sam Slick to any reader in civilization! No; his “ ori- 
ginality, quaint sayings, and queer views,” are the exponents of so much acute- 
ness and sound sense, that we only rejoice to see them applied to England. He 
is the man to make us laugh and reflect at the same time ; and to do so often, 
for his writings contain many points worthy of being pondered, and the very 





reverse of that “ single-thought” book-making, which, he says, “ likea pound | 1. Jain has a sort of dye in it 


of cotton, must be well spun out to be valuable.” These volumes, which, we 
trust, are but the first instalment of Sam’s sayings and doings concerning us, 
purport to come from the Rev. Mr. Hopewell, a virtuous pastor of the old 
school ; Thomas Poker, Esq., a native of Nova Scotia, and a retired member 
of the provincial (into whose mouth the narrative is put); Jube Japan, the nig 
ger servant of the principal figure, namely, the illustrious Slick himself, who 
now appears in the elevated character of Attaché to the American legation at 
the court of St. James, an honour at which he has arrived in consequence of 
the celebrity obtained by his literary productions. The party sail from New 
York, and the remarks are brought down to within a fortnight of this date, as 
we see allusions to matters which have so recently occurred. But the first and 
most Slickish diversion is the Clockmaker's description of * a Juicy Day,” one 
of continued rain, which he was induced to spend on a visit to a Shropshire 
squire. It is full of entertainment, and, though at the risk of spoiling the 
whole, we must copy out a few of the traits :— 


‘“** T met at his table one day an old country squire, that lived somewhere | 


down in Shropshire, close on to Wales, and says he to me, arter cloth was off 
and cigars on, ‘ Mr. Slick,’ says he, ‘ I’ll be very glad to see you to Nurman 
Manor,’ (that was the place where he stayed when he was to home). ‘ If you 
will returo with me, I shall be giad to shew you the country in my neighbour- 
hood, which is said to be considerable pretty.’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ as I have no- 
thin’ above particular to see to, | don’t care if I dogo.’ So off we started ; 
and this I will say, he was as kind as he cleverly knew how to be, and that is 
sayin’ a great deal of a man that didn’t know nothin’ out of sight of his own 
clearin’ hardly. Now, when we got there, the house was chock full of com- 
pany ; and considerin’ it warn't an overly large one, and that Britishers won't 
stay in a house unless every feller gets a separate bed, it’s a wonder to me 
how he stowed away as many ashe did. Says he, ‘ Excuse your quarters, Mr 

Slick, but I find more company nor I expected here. In a day or twosome on 
*em will be off, and then you shall be better provided.’ With that I was showed 
up a great staircase, and out o’ that by a doorway into a narrer entry, and from 
that into an old J, like looking building, that stuck out behind the house. It 
warn't the common company sleepin’ room, I expect, but kinder make shifts, 
tho’ they was good enough, too, for the matter o’ that; at all events, I don’t 
want no better. Well, | had hardly got well housed a’most, afore it came on 
to rain, as if it was in rael right down airnest. Jt warn't just a roarin’, racin’, 
sneezin’ rain, like a thunder shower, but it kept a steady travellin’ gait, up hill 
and down dale, and not breathin’ time nor batin’ spell. It didn’t look as if it 
would stop till it was done, that’s a fact. But still, as it was too late to go out 
agin that arternoon, I didn’t think much about it then. I hadn't no notion what 
was in store for me next day, no more nor a child; if I had, I'd a double deal 
sooner hanged myself than gone browsing in such place as that in sticky wea- 
ther. 









was them rooks, and of course like all pets, everiastin’ nuisances to everybody 
else. Well, when a man’s in a feeze, there's no more sleep that hitch; so | 
dresses and sits up; but what was I to do! Jt was jist half past four, and as it 
wesa rainin’ like everything, | know'd breakfast wouldn't be ready till eleven 
o'clock, for nobody wouldn't get op if they could help it—they wouldn't be 
such fools; so there was jail for six hours and a half. Well, ] walked up and 
down the room as easy as | could, not to waken folks; but three steps end a 


jround turn makes you kinder dizzy, so I sits down agin to chaw the cud of 


| Vexation. 


* Ain't this a handsum’ fix!’ sais I; * but it sarves you right ; what 
busniss had you here at ali! you always was a fool, and always will be to the 
eend of the chapter. What in natur are you a scoldin’ for’ sais 1: * that 
won't mend the matter; how's time! They must soon be a stirrin’ now, | 
age Well, as I 4p a livin’ sinner, it was only five o'clock ; * oh dear,’ sais 
. ‘time is like women and pigs, the more you want it to go, the more it won't. 
What on airth shall | do'!—guess, I'll strap my rasor.’ Well, I strapped and 
strapped away, until it would cut a single hair pulled straight up on eend out 
o’ your head, without bendin’ it—take it off slick. * Now,’ sais I, + I'll mend 


| my trowsers I tore a goin’ to see the ruin on the road yesterday ; so I takes out 
It occurs to our poet (128th,) that, as Languedoc was so called from the | sister Sail’s little needle-case, and sows away tll I got them to look conside- 


n “ | must be gettin’ tolerable late now.’ 
ds hears that bis creditor has taken to learning French, | 


rable jam agin; ‘and then,’ sais I, ‘here's a geilus button off, I'll jist fix that,’ 
and when that was done, there was a hole to my yarn sock, so I turned tooand 
derned that. ‘ Now,’ sais I, ‘how goes it' I'm considerable sharp set. It 
it wanted aquarterto six. ‘My! sakes,’ 
sais I, ‘five hours and a quarter yet afore feedin’ ime; well if that don't pass 
What shall | do next ?’ * I'll tell you what to do,’ sais I, * smoke, that will take 
the edge of your appetite off, and if they don’t like it, they may lump it; what 


| business have they to keep them horrid screetchin’ infarnal sleepless rooks to 


| 
} 
} 
i 
| 


| flavour had that cigar. 


| disturb people that way '’ Well, I takes @ lucifer, and hgbts a cigar, and I puts 


my head up the chimbly to let the smoke off, and it felt good, | promise you 
1 don’t know as | ever enjoyed one haif so much afore. It had a rael first chop 
When that was done, sais 1, ‘ what do you say to an- 
other 7’ ‘ Well, I don’t know,’ sais I, ‘I should like it, that's a fact; but holdin’ 
of my head crooked up chimbly that way has a’ most broke my neck ; I've got 
the cramp in it like.’ So I sot, and shook my head first a one side and then 
the other, and then turned it on its hinges as far as it would go, till it felt about 
right, and then I lights another, and puts my head in the flue again Well, 


| smokin’ makes a feller feel kinder good-natured, and I began to think it warn't 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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custom here, for she was a very purlite old woman, was Aunty 





| 








| quite so bad arter all, when whop went my cigar right out of my mouth into 


my bosom, atween the shirt and the skin, and burnt me like a gally nipper 
Both my eves was fill’d at the same time, and | got a crack on the pate from 
some critter or another that clawed and scratched my head like anything, and 
then seemed to empty a bushel of sut on me, and I looked like achimbly sweep, 
and felt like old Scratch himself My smoke had brought down a chimbly 


| swaller, or a martin, or some svch varmint, for it up and off agin’ afore | could 


catch it to wring its infarnal neck off, that’s afact. Well, here was somethin’ 
todo, and no mistake ; here was to clean and groom up agin’ ull all was in its 
right shape; and a pretty job it was, I tell you. I thought | never should get 
the sut out of my hair, and then never get it out of my brush again ; and my 
eyes emarted so, they did nothing but water, and wink, and make faces. But 
I did; I worked on and worked on, till all was sot right once more. ‘ Now,’ 
seis I, ‘how's time! half-past seven,’ sais J, ‘ and three hours and a half more 
yet to breakfast. Well, sais I, ‘1 can’t stand this—and what's more, I won't : 
I begin to get my Ebenezer up, and feel wolfish.’ ” 


The particulars how the remaining hours are got through are too long for us 


to tell: among other pass-times Sam finds his way out, during a peep of sun- | 


shine, to take a walk. ‘ The bushes glistened, and the grass glistened, and 
the air was sweet, and the birds sung, and there was natur’ once more. 

walked to the lodge ; they had breakfasted had the old folks, so I chatted away 
with them for a considerable of a spell about matters and things in general, and 
then turned towards the house agin’. ‘ Hallo!’ sais J, ‘what's this’ warn't 
that a drop of rain’ I looks up, it was another shower, by Gosh. | pulls foot 
for dear life; it was tall walking you may depend; but the shower wins, (com- 
prehensive as my legs be,) and down it comes, as hard as all possest. * Take 
it easy, Sam,’ sais I, * your flint is fixed ; you are wet thro’—runnin’ won't dry 
you,’ and I settled down to a careless walk, quite desperate. * Nothin’ in na. 


tur’, unless it is an Ingin, is so treacherous as the climate here. Jt jist clears 


up on purpose I do believe to tempt you out without your umbreller, and jist | 
| as sure as you trust it and leave it to home, it clouds right up, and sarves you 


out for it—it does indeed. What a sight of new clothes I've spilte here, for 
It stains so, it alters the colour of the cloth, 
for the smoke is filled with gas and all sorts of chemicals. Well, back | goes 
to my room agin’ to the rooks, chimbly swallers, and all, leavin’ a great en 
durin’ streak of wet arter me all the way, like a cracked pitcher that leaks ; 
onriggs, and puts on dry clothes from head to foot. By this time breakfast is 
ready ; but the English don’t do nothin’ like other folks; | don’t know whether 
it’s affectation, or bein’ wrong in the head—a little of both, I guess. Now 
where do you suppose the solid part of breakfast is, squire’ Why, it’s on the 
side-board-—1l hope I may be shot if it aim't—while the tea and coffee are on 
the table, to make it as onconvenient as possible. Says I to the lady of the 
house, as | got up to help myself, for I was hungry enough to make beef ache 
I know; ‘Aunty,’ says I, ‘you'll excuse me, but why don't you put the eata- 
bles on the table, or else put the tea on the side-board! They're like man and 
wife, they don’t ought to be separated, themtwo.’ She looked at me, oh what 
a look of pity it was, as much as to say, ‘ Where have you been all your born 
days, not to know better nor that!—butI guess you don’t know better in the 
States—how could you know anything there?’ But she only said it was the 
Well sense is 
sense, let it grow where it will; and I guess we raise about the best kind, 
which is common sense, and [ warn’t to be put down with short metre, arter 
that fashion. So I tried the old man; sais J,‘ Uncle,’ sais1, ‘if you will di- 
vorse the eatables from the drinkables that way, why not Jet the servants come 
and tend. It’s monstrous onconvenient and ridikilous to be a jumpin’ up for 
everlastinly that way; you can’t sit still one blessed minit.’ ‘We think it 
pleasant,’ said he, ‘ sometimes to dispense with their attendance.’ ‘ Exactly,’ 
sais I, ‘then dispense with sarvants at dinner; for when the wine is in, the 
wit is out,’ (1 said that to compliment him, for the critter had no wit in at no 
time,) ‘and they hear all the talk. But at breakfast every one is only half 
awake, (especially when you rise yo airly as you do inthis country,’ sais 1; but 
the old critter couldn't see a joke, even if he felt it, and he didn’t know I was 
afunnin’.) ‘Folks are considerable sharp set at breakfast,’ sais I, * and not 
very talkative. That's the right time to have sarvantsto tend on you.’ ‘ What 
an idea!’ said he, and he puckered up his pictur, and the way he stared was a 
caution to an ow].” 

{Here is a scene in the opposite state of society—the cottage. 

no less true than beautifal. } 


The picture is 


On the tenth day after we landed at Liverpool, we arrived in London, and 
settled ourselves very comfortably in lodgings, at No. 202, Piccadilly, where 
every possible attention was paid to us by our landlord and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Weeks. 

THE ENGLISH COTTAGE. 


Of the little incidents of travel that occurred to us, or of the various objects | 
A wet day is considerable tiresome, any where or any way you can fix | of attraction on the route, it is not my intention to give any account. 


Our 
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the upper half of which was On one side was a basket-like 
wns magpie, and on the anak cat lay extended on a bench, 
warmth of thesun The bluc smoke, curling upwards fom a er 
ney, afforded proof of some one being within. 

We therefore opened a litle gate, and proceoded through & neat garden, in 
which flowers and vegetables were intermixed It had » gay appearance from 
the pear, apple, thorn and cherry being all in fall bloom. We were received 
at the door by « middle-aged woman, with the reddy glow of health on her 
cheeks, and dressed im coarse, plan, but remarkably neat and suitable attire. 
As this was 4 cottage selected «t random, and visited without previous intima- 
tion of our intention, I took particular notice of everything I saw, because I re- 
garded its appeorance as a fair specimen of its constant end daily state. 

Mr. Hopewell ceeded no introduction Hie appearance told what 
he was. His great stature and erect bear g. lve intelligent and amiable 
face, his noble forehead, his beautiful snow-white locks. bis precise and antique 
dress, his simphcity of manner, every thing, i» short, about him at once at- 
tracted attention and conciliated favour. 

Mrs. Hodgins, for such was her name, received us with that mixtare of re- 
spect and ease, which showed she was accustomed to converse with her su 

rors She was dressed in a blue homespun gown, ( he sleeves of which were 
drawn up to her elbows and the lower part tucked throug her pecket-hole,) a 
| black stuff petticoat, black stockings and shoes with the soles more than half an 
inch thick.) She wore also, a large white apron, and a neat and by no means 
unbecoming cap She informed us her husband was a gardener's labourer, that 
supported his family by his daily work, and by the proceeds of the little garden 
attached to the house, and invited us to come in and sit down. 

The apartment into which the door opened, wes a kitchen or common room 
On one side was a large fire-place, tho mantelpiece or shelf of whieh, was 
filled with bras» candlesticks, Jarge and small, some queer old fashioned lamps, 
snuffers and trays, polished toa degree of brightness that was dazzling, A 
dresser was carried round the wall, filled with plates and dishes, and underneath 
were exhibited ‘he ordinary culinary utensils, in excellent order, A small ta- 
ble stood before the fire, with acloth of spotless whiteness spread upon it, as if 
in preparstion fora meal. A few stools completed the forniture. 

Passing through this place, we were shown into the parlour, a small room 
| with a sanded boor. Against the sides were placed some ld dark and high- 

ly polished chairs, of antwoe form and rade workmanship. The walls were 
decorated with several coloured prints illustrative of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
and hung in small red frames of about six inches square. The fire place was 
hiled with moss, and its mantel-shelf had its china sheep and shepherdesses, 
and a small looking glees, the whole being surmounted by a gun hong trans- 
versely. ‘The Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments worked in worsted, 
were suspended in a wooden frame between the mindows, which had white 
muslin blinds, and opened on hinges, like a door. A cupboard made to fit 
the corner, in 4 manner to economize the room, was filled with china mugs, 
cups and saucers, of different sizes aod patterns, some old tea spoons, and a 
plated tea.pot 

There was a smal! table opposite to the window, which contained half a 
dozen books. One of these was large, handsomely bound, and decorated 
with gilt edged paper. Mr. Hopewell opened it, and expressed great satisfac- 
tion at finding such an edition of a bible in such ahouse Mrs Hodgins ex. 
a that this was a present from her eldest son, who bad thus appropriated 
his first earnings to the gratification of hie mother. 

* Creditable to you both, dear,” said Mr, Hopewell: “ to you, because it ie 
a proof how well you have instructed him; and to him, that he so well ap- 
preciated and so faithfully remembered those lessons of duty.” 

He then inquired into the state of her family, whether the boy who was 
| training a peach tree against the end of the house was her son, and many other 

matters, not necessary to record, with the precision that I have enumerated the 
| furniture. 
* Oh, here is a pretty little child!" 
| hands along with me 











said he. ‘ Come here, dear, and shake 
What beautiful hair she has, and she looke so clean and 
nice, too. Every thing and every body here is so neat, so tidy, and so appro- 
priate. Kiss me, dear; and then talk to me ; for I love little children. * Suffer 
| them to come unto me,’ said our Master, ‘ for of such is the kingdom of Hea- 
| ven :’ thas is, that we should resemble theese little ones in our innocence.” 

He then took her on hisknee. “ Can you say the Lord’s Prayer, dear'” 

* Yes, sir.” 

” Very good 

« Yes, sir.” 

* Who taught you 

* My mother, sir; and the parson taught me the Catechiem.” 

“ Why, Sam, this child can say the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
and the Catechism. Aint this beautiful’ Tell me the fifth, dear.’ 

And the child repeated it distinctly and accurately 

* Right. Now, dear, always bear that in mind, especially towards your 
mother. You have an excellent mother; her ceres and her toils are many , and 
amidst them all, how well she has done her duty to you. The only way she 
can be repaid, is to find that you are what she desires you to be, a good gir! 
God commands this return to be made, and offers you the reward of length 
of days. Here is a piece of money for you. And now, dear,” placing be 
again upon her feet, ‘* you never saw so old a man as me, and never will again, 
and one, too, that came from a far off country, three thousand miles off it 
would take you a long time to count three thousand ; it is so far. Whenever 
you do what you ought not, think of the advice of the ‘ old Minister’” 

Here Mr. Slick beckoned the mother to the door, and whispered somethin 
to her, of which the only words that met my ear were “ a tramp, “ a brick,"’ 
“the other man like him aint made yet,” “do it, he'll talk then.” 

To which she replied, “ I have—oh yes, sir—by all ineans.” 

She then advanced to Mr. Hopewell, and asked him if he would like to 
sinoke. 

* Indeed I would, dear, but I have no pipe here 

She said her old man smoked of an evening, after his work was done, and 
that she could give hima pipe and some tobacco, if he would condescend to 
use them; and going to the cupboard, she produced a long white clay pipe and 
some cut tobacco 
| ‘* Having filled and lighted his pipe, Mr, Hopewell said, ““ What church do 
| you go to, dear'” 
|" + The parish church, sir. 
* Right ; you will hear sound doctrine and good morale preached there. Oh, 
| this 1s 4 fortunate country, for the state provides for the religious instroction 
|} of the poor. Where the voluntary system prevails, the poor have to give from 

their poverty, or go without; and their gifts are so small, that they can pur- 
chase but little. Jt is a beautiful system, a charitable system, a Christian sye- 
tem. Who is your landlord '”’ 


| * Squire Merton, sir; and one of the kindest meters, too, that ever was. He 
| is so good to the poor, and the ladies, sir, they are so kind also. When my 
| poor daughter Mary was so ill with the fever, I do think she would have died 
| but for the attentions of those young ladies; and when she grew better, they 
| sent her wine and —aee things from their own table. They will be so 
glad to see you, sir, atthe Priory. Ob, 1 wish you could see them!” 
“ There it it, Sam,” he continued: “ That illustrates what I always told you 
| of their social system here. We may boast of our independence, but thet in- 


And the Ten Commandments 





” 


it ; but it’s worse at an English country house than anywhere else, ‘cause you journey was doubtless much like the journeys of other people, and everything dependence produces isolation. There is an individuality about every man and 


are among strangers, formal, cold, gallus polite, and as thick in the head- piece 
as a puncheon 
to do; they don’t know nothin’ about America, and don’t want to. Your talk 


don’t interest them, and they can’t talk to interest nobody but themselves ; al! bind 


of local interest is to be found in Guide Books, or topographical works, which 


You hante nothin’ to do yourself, and they never have nothin’ | are within the reach of everybody 


This book, however imperfect its execution may be, is altogether of another 
I shall therefore pass over this and other subsequent journeys, with no 


you've got to do is, to pull out your watch and see how time goes, how much of | ober remark, than that they were performed, until something shall occur illus- 


the day is left, and then go to the winder and see how the sky looks, and whe- 
ther there is any chance of holdin’ up or no. Well, that time I went to bed a 
little airlier than common, for I felt considerable sleepy, and considerable 
strange too; so as soon as I cleverly could, | off and turned in. Well, I am an 
airly riser myself. I always was from a boy: so I waked up jist about the time 
when day ought to break, and was a thinkin’ to get up; but the shutters was 
too, and it was as dark as ink in the room, and I heer'd it rainin’ away for dear 
life 

I can’t get out and get a smoke, and i can't do nothin’ here ; so here goes for 
a second nap.’ Well, I was soon off agin in a most beautiful of a snore, when 
at once I heard thump, thu np agin the shutter, and the most horrid noise | 
ever heerd since | was raised ; it was somethin’ quite onairthly. * Hallo!’ says 
J to myself, * what in natur is all this hubbub about ' Can this here confounded 
old house be harnted ? 
wide awake or 


all 


Is them spirits that’s jabbering gibberish there, or is | 

So I sets right up on my hind legs in bed, rubs my eyes, 
+ y | . 1 

opens my ears, and listens agin, when who P wentevery shutter agin, W th a dead 

heavy sound, like somethin’ 


no 


or anuther thrown agin ‘em, or fall in agin ‘em, and 
then comes the unknown tongues in discord chorus like. Sais [, ‘ 1 know now— 
t's them cussed naviga They've besot the ho 
frighten folks. It's regular banditt 


t 


ise, and are a givin’ 
- So I jist hops out of bed, and feels for my t 





; 











and outs with my talkin’ irons, that was ali ready loaded, pokes ny way to the 
winder —shoves the sash vp, and outs with the shutter, ready to let slip among 
‘em And what do you think it wes? Hundreds and hundreds of them nasty | 
dirty, filthy, ugly, black devils of rooks, locat d in the trees at the back end of the 
house. Old Nick couldn't have slept near’em; caw, caw, caw, all mixt up together 
n one yumbie of a sound, like ‘ awe’ * You black, evil-lookin’, foul-mouthed * 

ns,’ sais I, ‘ I'd hike no better sport than pet to sit bere. all this blessed day 
w these pistols, and srOp you one arter another. I[know.’ Bat 





* So,’ sais | to myself, ‘ what the dogs is the use of gittin’ up so airly 7 | 


| inn where we were, until the following Monday 


they was pets, | door and two just under the roof 


trative of the objects I have in view. 


On this occasion I shall select from my diary a description of the labourer's | 


cottage, and the parish church ; because the one shows the habits, tastes, and 
condition of the poor of this country, in contrast with that of America—and the 
other, the re!ative means of religious instruction, and its effect on the lower 
orders. , 

On the Saturday morning, while preparing to resume our journey, which w 
now nearly half completed, Mr. Hopewell expressed a desire to remain at the 
As the day was fine, he said 


His 


he should like to ramble about the neighbourhood, and enjoy the fresh air 
attention was soon drawn to some very beautiful new cottages. 
“These.” said he, “are no doubt erected at the expense, and for the grati- 


great landed proprietor They are not the abodes of ordinary 


fication of some g 


labourers, but designed for some favoured dependent or aged servant. I hey 
are expensive toys, but still they not without their use The y 
diffuse a taste among the peasautry—they present them with models, which, 


tate in costhness of material or finish, they can copy in 
st sort of decoration which flowers, and vines, and cul- 
Let us seek one which ts peculiarly the poor man's 
and see who and what they are, how they live, and 


though they cannot im 
atrangements, and in th 
can give 
cottage, and let us go 


ture and care 


above all, how they think and talk flere is a lane, iet us follow , till we 
come to @ habitation.’ 
We turned mo a grass roed, bounded on either side by a high straggling 


, rregular cottage with a thatched roof 
iT in front The jatter were jatticed with dia 
m nd-shape i panes of giass, and were four in number, one on esch side of the 
The door was made of two transverse parts, 


on 


At its terminat 
ted over the 


norn hedge 


was ar 
which prorec 


windows 


as | 


| every family in America, that gives no right of inquiry, and imposes no duty of 
relief on any one. Sickness, and sorrow, and trouble, are not divulged; joy, 
success, and happinees are not imparted. If we are independent in our 
thoughts and actions, so are we left to sustain the burden of our own ills. How 
applicable to our state is that passage of Scripture : ‘ The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, and a stranger intermeddieth not with ite joy.” 

* Now, look at this poor family ; here is 4 clergyman provided for them, 
whom they do not, and are not even expected to pay ; their spiritual wants are 
administered to, faithfully and zealously, as we see by the instruction of that 
little child. Here is a friend upon whom they can rely in their hour of trouble, 
as the bereaved mother did on Elisha. ‘ And she went up and laid her child 
that was dead on the bed of the man of God, and shat the door on him, and 
| went out.’ A nd when a long trein of agitation, misgovernment, and ill-digested 
| changes have deranged this happy country, as has recently been the case, here 
| is an indulgent landiord, disposed to lower his rent, to give further time for pay- 

ment, or if sickness invades any of these cottages, to seek out the sufferer, to 
| afford the remedies, and by bis countenance, his kindness, and advice, to alle- 
| viate their trouble. Here it is a positive duty arising from their relative situa- 
| tions of landlord and tenant. ‘The tenants support the owner, the jandlord pro- 
is the tenants ; the duties are reciprocal 
“With us the doties, as far as Christian daties can be said to be optional, 
are voluntary ; and the voluntary discharge of duties, like the volantary su 
port of religion, we know, from sed experience, to be sometimes imperfectly 
| performed, at othere intermitted, and often wholly neglected. Oh! it is a 
happy country this, « greatand a good country, and how base, how wicked, how 
| diabolical it is to try to set auch « family as this against their best frends, their 
pastor and their landlord ; to ineti! dissatisfaction and distrust into ‘New am 
| minds, and to teach them to loathe the hand the hand that proffers nothing bat 
lregerd or relief. It is shocking. isn’t i?” 
That's what I often eay, sir,” said Mrs. Hodgins,” to my old man, to 
keep eway from them Chartists.’ 
«“ Why, sir, they are the men that want the five pints.” 
“ Five piate! why you don't say so: ob! they are bad men, have nothing 
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Five pints ! why that is two quarts end & half; that is too 
much to drink, if it was water; and if any thing elee, it is beastly drunkenness. 
Have nothing to do with them ” 

“ Ob! no, sir, it is five powts of law.” 

“Tot—tut—tat ! what have you got to do with law, my dear!” 

“ By Aunty,” said Mr. Slick, “ you had better not ert that pie: you 
will find it rather sour in the apple sarce, and tough in tie paste, | tell you.” 

* Yes, sir,” she ay my “but they are a unsettling of his mind. What 
hall I do? for I don't like these night meetings, and he always comes home 
from ‘em cross and sour-like.”’ 

“ Well, I'm sorry to hear that,” said Mr. Hopewell, “I wish | could see 
him; but I can’t, for 1am bound on a journey. 1 am sorry to hear it, dear. 
Sam, this country is so beautiful, so highly cultivated, so adorned by nature 
and art, and contains so much comfort and happiness, that it resembles almost 
the n of Eden. But, Sam, the Serpent is here, the Serpent is here be- 

adovbt. It changes its shape, and alters its name, and takes 4 new co- 
, but still it is the Serpent, and it ought to be crushed. Sometimes it calls 
itself liberal, then radical, then chartist, then agitator, then repealer, then poli. 
tical dissenter, then anti-corn leaguer, and so on. Sometimes it stings the 
clergy, and coils round them, and almost strangles them, for it knows the 
Charch is its st enemy, and it is furious against it. Then it attecks the 
, and covers them with its froth and saver; and then it bites the land- 
lord. Then it changes form, and shoots at the Queen, or her micisters, and sets 
fire to buildings, and burns up corn to increase distress; and, when hunted 
away, it dives down into the collieries or visite the manufactories, and maddens 
the , and urges them on to plunder and destruction. [t is a melancholy 
thing to think of ; but he is as of old, alive and active, seeing whom he can al- 
lure and deceive, and whoever listens is ruined for ever.” 








THE HIGHLAND NOTE BOOK..-..HOGG 
WALTER SCOTT. 


What a remote, pleasing, interesting volume have we here! Sketches 
which, we are informed, originally graced the Inecrness Courier. are collected 
by their writ#, end diffidently ushered into the wider world’s acquamtance.— 
Inverness may be proud, and no part of Scotland or the British empire ashamed 
of them, for they are most agreeable contributions to the lighter literature of 
the times. 

The subjects are extremely various as well as numerous—local descriptions 
of much force and beauty, legends, recollections of striking historinal occur- 
rences, natural curiosities, literary matters, national characteristics, form a 
mélange often affecting, and always picturesque or enterteining We can 
hardly open a page without falling upon a quotation which, though it cannot 
afford any notion of the whole publication, can afford some notion of the talents 
of the writer; and we shall say “ let us see.” 

“ Sir Walter Scott, with his usual worldly wisdom, which, like the expression 
that Mrs. Hemans assigns to his countenance, was a mixture of homely pene- 
tration and benevolence, knew all the shoals and quicksands of a literary life. 
Io ‘cular, he was solicitous and doubtful about young men embarking into 
authorship as a means of subsistence. He tremb'ed for the fate of poor Hogg, 
when the latter resolved to cast aside his shepherd's plaid and trust to the pen. 
He expressed to Crabbe his happiness at as that none of his own family 
inherited a predilection for the muses. His advice to Hogg, to give up poetry, 
was never forgotten or forgiven by the shepherd; nor did Scott readily forgive 
the manner in which Hogg alluded to the circumstance in the ‘Queen's 
Wake.’ 


AND SIR 


*O, could the bard I loved so long 
Reprove my fond aspiring song! 

Or could his tongue of candour say, 
That I should throw my harp away, 
Just when her notes began with skill 

To sound beneath the southern hill ! 

*T was kindness all ; I cannot blame, 
For bootless is the minstrel's flame ; 
But sure a bard might well have known’ 
Another's feelings by his own.’ 


There was in Sir Walter Scott a portion of that feeling, or caprice, which Vol- 
taire condemned in Congreve—a desire to appear independent of, and rather to 
undervalue the life of an author, ‘ with all its perils ond its fame. The follow- 
ing advice is, however, perfectly inimitable for its kindness and good taste :-— 
“* Sin,—Your modest and sensible letter would not have remained so long | 
without an answer, had it not reached me at a time of severe indisposition : 
even at present I must employ another hand than my own. I have been long 
under the necessity of laying down @ posi:ive and genera! rule, never to offer an | 
opinion on the manuscript poetry of unknown correspondents. Besides being | 
& most burdensome tax upon my time, (for 1 frequently received two or three 
large packets in one week,) I had generally the very unpleasant task of return- 
ing such answers as were disagreeable to my correspondents. In fact, sir, 
although nothing can be so rare as that high degree of poetical talent which 
arrests, in a strong degree, the attention of the public, yet nothing is more 
eral among admirers of poetry and men of imagination than the art of putting 
together tolerable and even good verses. In some cases (and | am disposed to 
reckon my own among the r,) either from novelty of subject or style, or 
peculiarity of information, even this subordinate degree of talent leads to con- 
siderable literary distinction ; but nothing can be more precarious than the 
attempt to raise oneself from obscurity, and place empty and tantalising objects 
in the view, diverting the poet from those which, fairly and manfully followed 
out, seldom fail to conduct worth ond industry to comfort and independence. 
I by no means advise you to lay aside your taste for literature; it does you 
credit as a man, and very possibly as a man of talents. But those powers 
which can make verses are applicable to the more useful and ordinary purposes 
of life. Your situation is at present dependent ; but there is none so low from | 
which patience industry, and perseverance cannot raise the possessor of those 








excellent qualities. [I would only advise’you to publish in such a shape as to 
insure a return of profit, as some compensation for adopting the thriftless occu- 
pation of a poet. If you should resort to subscription, you are at liberty to put 


down my name; for I scarce think that a man who writes so sensible a letter 
ean be guilty of the folly of publishing very bad verses. I am, sir, with sincere 
good will, your humble servant, 


* * Abbotsford, 31st March, 1819. 
“*P.S. As you have given me no direction, I can only use the general one 


pointed out by your letter.’ ” 


At a later period Scott was neither so fastidious not so conscientious about 
his complimentary replies to complimentary presentations and dedications. He 
held it to be the wisest and easiest plan to praise the donors to the top of their | 
bent. But our next opening gives us a more enduring theme—'‘Steffa.” | 

“ After surveying the various objects in Lona, we sailed for a spot no less in- 
teresting. Thousands hare seen Staffa, and thousands have descnbed it. Few, | 
however, have seen it by torch or candle-light, and in this respect we differ from | 
roost tourists. All description, however, of this far-famed wonder must be vain | 
and fruitless. The shades of night were fast descending, and had settled on the | 
still waves and the little group of islets, called the Treshnish Isles, when our | 
vessel approached the celebrated temple of the sea. We had light enough to 
discern its symmetry and proportions; but the colour of the rock—a dark grey | 
—and the minuter graces of the columns, were undistinguishable in the even- 
ing gloom. The great face of the rock is the most wonderful production of na- 
ture we ever beheld ; it reminded us of the west front of York or Lincoln ca- 
thedral—a resemblance, perhaps, fanciful in all but the feelings they both ex- 
cite—especially when the English minster is seen by moonlight. The highest 
point of Staffs at this view is about a hundred feet: in its centre is the great 
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of the question. 


in the cave, striking their oars violently in time with the music, which resounded 
finely through the vault, and was echoed back by roof ond pillar. One of them 
also fired a gun, with the view of ucing a still stronger effect of the same 
kind When we had fairly satisfied ourselves with contemplating the cave, 
we all entered the boat, and sailed round by the Clamshell! cave (where the bas- 
altic columns are bent like the ribs of a ship) and the rock of the buachaille, or 
the herdsman, formed of small columns, as regular and as interesting as the 
larger productions. We all clambered to the top of the rock, which affords 
grazing for sheep and cattlc, and is said to yield a rent of 20/. per annum to 
the proprietor, Mr. Macdonald of Staffs, whom Sir Walter Scott has described 
as ‘the king of all kind fellows.” Nothing but the wide surface of the ocean 
was visible from our mountain-eminence ; and after a few minutes survey, we 
descended, returned to the boat, and, after regaining the steam-vessel, took our 
farewell !ook of Staffa, and steered on for Tobermory.” 

{It was from this source that we derived the romantic story of ‘* Lyndoch 
Cottage," in a late Albion.) 





TASTE—FASHION—DRESS. 
THE LAST SITTING. 


“ J am tempted,” cried the lively Lady Somermere to the artist who was 
diligently working up her portrait, and bestowing sundry delicate touches on 
what seemed hardly susceptible of additional finish or grace—* I am tempted 
to borrow the words of Philip's son, and say, ‘ Were I not Alexander, I would 
choose to be Diogenes.’ Not that I intend to compare you, Sir T—~, to 
the latter personage ; Heaven forbid! I on'y mean, that were I not what I 
am, I should next prefer being a portrait-painter.”’ 

“ Yet, as your ladyship happens to be a female conqueror as irresistible and 
as victorious as the Macedonian, you do well to be cuntented wiih your own 
more enviable lot.” 

“ A pretty turned compliment that ! at any rate, it proves that you have no- 
thing of the cynic in your composition. Still, en vérité, | assure you there is 
some sincerity in it, for I really do think that yours must be a very delightfol 
profession—one where occupation is your most privileged enjoyment ” 

“ And, en vérité, again, your ladyship is perfectly justified in forming such 
opinion, however erroneous in itself, seeing that [ have all the while been occu. 
pied upon your own picture om 

« One thing I certainly see, namely, that you intend to render me bankrupt 
in compliments and thanks Be, however, a little more discreet, my good Sir 
T ; else, if you continue at that rate, J shall begin to fancy you are more 
than paid already for all the labour you have bestowed upon your canvass. 
Come, now, answer me honestly ; is not the case precisely as I have said ; or 
have I, as you yourself, doubtless, often do, coloured it too flatteringly ?” 

“If your ladyship has not overcoloured the charms of my occupation, you 
have certainly left it incomplete by omitting all the shadows. Every medal has 
is reverse, you know; and as much may be said on the unfavourable as on the 
favourable side of the question; whereas, you take no account of the many 
perplexing and tormenting things a portrait-painter has to encounter, the ab. 
surd caprices he is expected to humour, the ignorant dictation and obstinacy to 
which he is frequently obliged to submit, quite against his better judgment. 
Think of the soulless, unintellectual countenances into which he is expected to 
put animation and expression ! Would people but be content to have them- 
selves shown as they are, and just as Nature has stamped them, it would be a 
different matter, since, however unprepossessing the subject itself might be, 
the picture would, at least, bear the impress of reality and truth; nor does 
your ladyship require to be told that, when 80 treated, many objects acquire a 
charm upon canvass which we should else view with the utmost indifference ; 
yet the same kind of truth that would be extolled as a merit in any other com- 
position frequently becomes a downright offence in our branch of the art We 
portrait painters are almost invariably expected to deal in ¢loges,—to say, with 
our pencils, of the living, what the silly old adage exhorts folks to say of the 
dead,—nil nisi bonum. In short, unless we can prevail upon ourselves to be 
as mendacious and as fulsome as an epitaph, we fall into discredit with those 
who come to us merely to be handsomely disguised—to be shown, not as what 
they are, but according to what they either fancy themselves to be, or are 
anxions that the world should fancy them. I question whether even this por- 
trait will not occasion us much trouble and annoyance from those who, utterly 
unlike the original, will, nevertheless, insist upon being taken in the same dress 
and attitude as Lady Somermere, and, of course, expect to find the same at- 
tractive expression conferred upon them.” — ‘ 

‘+ However undeserved, the compliment is really a relief to me ; for, to say 
the truth, | was dreadfully afraid you were going to utter some exceedingly 
disagreeable piece of sincerity. Well; but, after all, such little annoyances 
and petty vexations are no more than light summer clouds, that just serve to 
checquer the felicity attending your employment, and to remind you, that 
though your works may be immortal, you are not absolutely exempt from the 
chagrins which beset us in this mortal state. Besides, I dare say, Sir T—, 
you generally contrive to evade the whims of your sitters while seeming to 
comply with them.” . 

“ Sometimes, and in some degree ; nor even that, without being furced to 
summon to my aid all the argument and persuasion I am master of. 
ladyship’s estimate of the delightfulness of a portrait-painter’s profession would 
abate mightily did you but know the directions we who follow it are obliged to 
listen to, and the awful injunctions imposed upon us to be exact as to the par- 
ticular dress. For my part, I think that fashions were devised to be our ex press 
torment. There are people who expect us to be as scrupulous in such matters, 
as if our works were to be tried before a jury of tailors or milliners.”’ 

“* Your patience, then, must be sadly put to the test ; nevertheless, I cannot 
allow you to speak disparagingly of fashion.” 

“To you, ladies, indeed, it may be sport; but to us artists it is frequeptly 
death—at least to our pictures.” 

“T will not dispute that ; yet recollect what you yourself remarked not long 





go. You are now, I fancy, looking only at the ‘reverse of the medal,’ for- | 


getting that, if fashion be death to your pictures, it is life to yourselves.” 


“Tam so dull, that 1 do not clearly perceive the drift of your ladyship’s | 


words.” 

“Indeed! Does not fashion, then, govern many other things besides dress ! 
For instance, now it is the fashion to sit to the fashionable artist, consequent- 
ly——” 

” « Most irresistible logic! I confess myself fairly vanquished .”’ 

“ Nay, I will not allow you to throw down your arms, and fly from the field 
after that fashion, Sir T——, but am determined to use a victor’s privilege, 
and therefore command yon to state your grievances, that I may judge whether 
it is with reason you raise your treasonable voice against the dear, delightful 
capricious power styled fashion. Who but a Goth would resist it !”’ 

“ Excuse me; but I rather incline to think it was the Goths who first intro- 
duced fashion. Certain it is, at least, that it never existed before they made 
their appearance. ‘To classical autiquity it was altogether unknown ; the clas- 
sical lan» vages have no name for it; neither the Greeks nor the Romans ap- 
pear to have had any idea of it.” 

. * * 





* = . . * 


“ Dress and costume are one thing, and fashion another and widely different 
one. Among the ancients the modes of dress were as little subject to variation 
as were the laws of the Medes and Persians. Gradual changes there might 
be, and undoubtedly were ; but there were few or none of those sudden revo- 
lutions—nothing of that constant succession of mutations which nowadays pre- 
vail, when one form of dress is quickly discarded for another, not for the sake 
of improvement, but merely for novelty and change.” 

‘Improvement, I must confess, has nothing to do with such matters; yet, 
let a fashion be ever so monstrous in Itself, one must fall into it, or else pass 
for an antediluvian in taste.” 

“ There lies the mischief; for taste—good taste at least—is left entirely out 


eave, called Fingal's Cave, stretching up into the interior of the rock, a dis- | to recommend it, whereas fashion is as ready to adopt a change decidedly for 


tance of more than two hundred feet. 
the columnar proportions of the rock, regular as if chisseled by the hand of art, | 
the passengers entered a small boat and salied under the arch. The boatmen | 
had been brought from Iona, and they instantly set themselves to light some | 
lanterns, and form torches of old ropes and tar, with which they completely il- } 
fuminated the ocean-hall into which we were ushered. The complete stillness 
of the scene, except the low plashing of the waves—the fitful gleams of light | 
thrown at first on the walls and ceiling, as the men moved to and fro along the 
side of the stupendous cave—the appearance of the varied roof, where different 
stalactites, or petrifactions are visible—the vastness and the perfect art, or sem- 
blance of art, of the whole, altogether formed a scene the most sublime, grand, | 
and impressive ever witnessed. ‘The cathedral of Lona sunk into insignificance 
before this great temple of nature, reared, as if in mockery of the temples of | 
man, by that almighty Power who laid the beams of his chamber in the waters, 
and who walketh upon the wings of the wind. Macculloch says that it is with | 
the morning sun only that the great face of Staffa can be seen in perfection ; as | 
the genera! surface is undulating and uneven, large masses of light or shadow 
are thus produced. We can believe, also, that the interior of the cave, with | 
its broken pillars and variety of tints, and with the green sea rolling over a dark | 
red or violet-coloured rock, must be seen to most advantage in the full light of 
day. Yet we question whether we could have been more deeply sensible of 
the beauty and grandeur of the scene, than we were under the unusual circum- | 
stances we have described. The boatmen sung a Gaelic jorom, or boat song, 


After admiring, in mute astonishment, | the worse as the contrary, and welcome even deformity, out of mere weariness | 


of what is beautiful.” 
*It may be so; nevertheless it is certain that the most preposterous fashions 
do please so long as they continue in vogue. Hardly, then, can you mean to 


assert that there can Le any standard of taste in such matters—any other crite- | 


rion of merit than the reigning feshion itself.” 

* There I must beg leave to dissent from your ladyship. I do conceive that 
if not recogn’zed, there is some sort of standard ; else how does it happen that 
among the various modes of attire now quite discarded, and of which we con- 
sequently judge tolerably free from the prejudice of habit, some appear decid- 
edly preferable to others, in proportion, too, as they approach that standard 
which we must suppose to exist, or to influence our feeling. Were it not so, 
every mode of dress would be equally ‘ frightful'—that I thiak is the epithet— 
when once laid aside ; whereas, we readily acknowledge that some which have | 
long been disused, and others which have never been in fashion among our- | 
selves, are more or less graceful, noble, or picturesque. Such was the costume 
of the Greeks, such, also, that of many of the Orientals, and in the portraits of 
Titian, and the paintings of many of the Italian masters, the dresses may fre- | 
quently be said to be fait a peindre.” | 

“I perceive the point you are leading me to. I was rather too precipitate, 
I must confess, in my observation: for there certainly is a very wide difference 
between the old fashioned and the antique, including the other instances you 
have referred to ; 





Your} be hardly possible to distinguish one individual from another. 


That would not sanction change without something or other | 





what it consists, there being numerous varieties almost contradictory as 
other, yet each having something to recommend it.” ae 

** Most certainly, in would be a laborious task to point i 
the instances requisite to elucidate a formal theory on the 1 nee Tee 
trine, however, may be reduced to an aphorism—that dress is becomin inipee- 
portion ss it is naturel, and natural in proportion as it accommodates eet to, 
and exhibits the human figure ; while whatever tends to disguise it, and to al- 
Pom proportions, is repugnant to sound taste, let custom be ever so much in 

avour. 

“ Ah! vous étes orfevre, M. la Josse! You are now speakin 
view to your own art, Sir T. ; still, without questioning ie of 
your doctrine, I must say that it would be greatly too strict for practice. did 
not the generalisation of your language admit of its being construed with Most 
convenient laxity. Jt strikes me, too, that you artists entertain a singular af 
fection for a species of ‘costume which does not very weil accord with the pre- 
cept vou have just laid down.” 

** How so, madam 1?” 

““ Why. if propriety in dress consists in its conforming to the natural 
of the body, are not those loose, ample, voluminous Repaiieds in which ra 
rical painters delight to invest their figures decidedly unnatural? At least I 
do not see how you can defend them without acknowledging that your theory is 
either incorrect or incomplete.” 

** Though I was not exactly prepared for such an objection, [ must confess 
that it is cleverly urged ; nevertheless, fatal as it appears to be, a little expla. 
nation will clear it away. Such drapery does in tact accommodate itself to the 
body quite as much, or even more, than many dresses which actually encase 
it, yet display its outline harshly and artificially. Loose, flowing drapery, be 
it ever so voluminous, if well disposed, and not so put on as to muffle up. the 
figure, so completely accommodates itself to the motion of the body and limbs 
that its masses and folds shape themselves accordingly. Hence it pos- 
sesses that variety, naturalness, and freedom, which, together with breadth of 
light and shade, and play of surface, render it, next to the nude figure, the 
most appropriate fer the pencil, and the best calculated to display the artist's 
| skill. There is that movement in it which it is almost impossible to impart to 
| any other kind of attire.” 

* * 








. * * oe * 

| I was about tu observe that I have endeavoured to adhere es closely as 
possible to the principles of art, preserving in the attire of the figure that rich- 

ness and sinplicity which are so fascioating to the eve.” : 

“ In attempting to reconcile those two antagonistic qualities, it will be well, 

Ltancy, if you have not neutralised both.” 
_ “ Pardon me, but they are not so contradictory es your ladyship seems to 
imagine, or rather, as popular language would lead us to suppose. According 
to that, simplicity is opposed to richness and ornament, and, if not understooda 
as aliogether excluding decoration, is regarded as consistent only with a slight 
degree of it ; whereas it is really compatible with the most studied embellish- 
ment, and the most costly materials, provided they be made to contribute to 
unity of effect ” 

** Unity is, I believe, one of the favorite terms of you artists, which every- 
body who aspires to the reputation of a cognoscente is presumed to understand : 
| but here, unter vier augen, as the Germans say, I make no scruple of confess- 
| ing that [ do not pledge myself to understand it, and will, therefore, thank you 
for some explanation.” 

aa me, then, illustrate it by referring you to the holyday attire of some 
rusffc belle, which, if we may credit poetical description, ought to be the ex- 
emplar of perfect simplicity ; and were simplicity and homely neatness the 
same thing, the poets would be tolerably correct ; yet what harshness of con. 
tour in the forms, what stiffness throughout, and what patchwork intermixture 
of ill-assorted colours, will generally be found in such costume! Whereas, in 
this robe of deep-coloured velvet, disposed in free playful folds, and accompa- 
panied by nothing more than a magnificent jewelled zone, there is far greater 
simplicity, because there is greater agreement of form and colour, more de- 
cided opposition, but, at the same time, greater coherence and continuity as 
regards surface—more singleness of effect ; and instead of a multiplicity of 
jarring and insignificant parts, which is a very different thing from variety, the 
ensemble declares itself to the eye atonce. It is this refined species ofs mpli- 
city that captivates a cultivated taste.” 





* Well, if you will give a course of lectures on the philosophy and «esthetics 
of dress, I will exert ali my patronage in their support. Some of my frends 
migh' be benefitted by them. But I see you would consider it quite infra dig., 
therefore I must be content in being so far enlightened by you, while my ac- 
quaintance continue in darkness. However, without badinage, I conjecture 
from what you have just said, Sir T——, that you donot give the Quaker sect 
much credit for their simplicity ; nor are you, perhaps, disposed to bestow un- 
qualified admiration on the taste of their antipodes—the milliners and mar- 
| chandes des nouveautés.”’ 

“ Perfectly correct. The drab-suited gentry require not portrait-painters ; 
| but mere face painters; and, like their dress, their faces are so 
methodically uniform, so prim, and so devoid of individual character 
and expression, that, otherwise than by writing their names, it would 
What is 
| termed Quaker simplicity is, in my opinion, rather the caricature of 
| simplicity, at least as far as dress is concerned. Studied simplicity is one 
| thing, the mere undisguised affectation of simplicity a widely different one. 
| Instead of being marked by simplicity, either in attire or demeanour, the 
‘Friends’ appear to me singularly deficient in that quality, not because they 
stop shortof it, but because they go far beyond it, pushing it to extravagance 
snd almost to the verge of the ridiculous. Most assuredly they do not exhibit 
that which is its sine quad non—I mean that unconscious, unpretending ease 
which stamps it as genuine, and which is so irreconcileable with aught ap- 
proaching stiffness, formality, and quaintness.” 

* Spoken like an oracle! Truly it is amuiing to observe what prim, demure 
coquetry that sect is addicted to: how the vanity they pretend to abjure be- 
trays itself. I am delighted, too, to find I may now safely assert, on your au- 
thority, that there may be more of the artificial—may I say of the unnatural ’— 
in a drab bonnet than in a head-dress of plumes, or a tiara of jewels.”’ 

** Your ladyship may employ the latter epithet without much scruple, since 
| nothing can be more unnatural, and at the same time more offensively harsh in 
its outline, than such a formal piece of head-gear as a Quakerress’s bonnet. 

“ Nay, you are getting quite severe ; still, I suspect, there is some truth in 
what you say, and most assuredly the drab-coloured race cannot find much fa- 
vour in apainter’s eye. They are infinitely too sober to be subjects for the 
| pencil.” 
| ‘* By no means do I undervalue neatness in itself. It is an excellent every 
| day virtue, but, as relates either to beauty or to art, quite a negative recom- 
| 
| 
| 
| 





|mendation. It is the absence of what is offensive, rather than the presence of 
what is actually attractive.” 

*‘T understand you; you mean to say that it excites no more emotion than 
| a sheet of blank paper or a virgin canvass, in which there is certainly nothing 
| to censure, neither is there anything to commend.” 
| ‘Just so. Accordingly we may observe that it is seldom adverted to as a 

merit where there is any degree of positive beauty, or any pretension to taste. 
For instance, we may feel great satisfaction at finding a cottage perfectly 
| cleanly and neat, or be pleased with the trimness and good order of a small 
garden-plot ; but who would think of praising a splendid saloon for its neatness, 
| or the scenery of a Stowe or a Piercetield, for no better reason!” 
| * No one in his senses, that is certain. The neat, then, it should seem, bears 
| the same relation to the beautiful or the elegant, that unadorned prose does to 
poetry, or mere plain good sense to polished wit.” 

“Your ladyship has illustrated my meaning most happily. Neatness, in 
| fact, implies also that degree of homeliness which, were it not for such recom- 
mendaiion, would excite no agreeable feeling ; and if the Quakers can be con- 
tent with such qualified praise for the virtue upon which they pique themselves, 
| they are welcome to it; but let me not hear them quoted as exemplars of good 
taste, or even simplicity, either in their dress or their speech.” 
| “ But are you not of opinion, Sir T , that although the Quaker garb is 

very unmanageable for the pencil, there is infinitely more mischief in millinery ! 
Is it not even so?” 

‘** Tam almost inclined to think so. To have a paint millinery, a la rigueur, 
is one of the miseries of portrait painting. However, it gives me no particular 
concern, because I am determined never to be concerned in perpetrating any 
enormity of the kiad. By millinery [ mean that flutter of indescribable frippe- 
ry which, besides being unmanageable on canvass, being compounded almost 
invariably according to mere whim, becomes positively mdiculous as soon as it 
ceases to be fashionable; not that but by chance there may be something 
which, when all the trampery and excrescences have been pruned away and 
the whole sobered down, will suit an artist's purpose very well.” 

“Do you not, however, allow that, in spite of all its sew saw fluctuations, 
the modern s'yle of female dress exhibits some improvement upon that of the 
last century *” ; 

‘Most decidedly. Its occasional absurdities in such monstrosities as Brob- 
dignagian bonnets, which, however, do not concern us portrait-painters, aod 
sleeves wherein a Falstaff might ensconce himself,—they are certainly bad 
enough ; nevertheless, no artists of any judgment would think of copying such 
preposterous extremes when be can reject them without deviating from the 
general costume of the period, or putting his sitters into masquerade. It was 





yet it would be not a little difficult, I suspect, to define in | very different in the time of Reynolds. In those days of hair-powder and enor- 
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mene head-dresees—of stiff stays, stomachers, and raffles, of i a sh 
and buckles—there was no alternative but either to paiat a so artificially 
; or actually disguise her from her acquaintance by 1 phosing 
psy. Asa portrait-painter, Sir Joshua 


her into @ muse, 4 ora 
may be said to heve fallen on traly un 
keep down the non-offensive improprie 


fortunate times. He did all he could to 
ties of dress; but ~~ ———. of it 

in such exceedingly bad taste, that were it not for t interest as 
eh iy for the grace he" inasuel on his figures, and for the charms of his 
colouring and execution, many of his female portraits would now be considered 
‘ fri ts 7 

« That I can very well believe. 
of the celebrated Mrs. Robinson ; and it struck me that the lady 
much like a pretty doll, with something like a bishop's wig on!” 

But bow do you fancy white muslin, Sir T——-—! Is it not very imnocent- 
looking attire ?” : 

“As innocent as insipidity ean make it. No, Lady Somermere, none of 

our anguish, flabby white maslin, for me. It is quite enough to see it; to 
lone to paint it is mtelerable. I would almost as lief put a high-crowned cap, 
@ la Charlotte Smith, on a lady's head, as put her into dress of that colour and 
material. One can positively make nothing of it. What should be folds are 
mere stringy lines, harsh and cutting ; and do what you will, the whole effect 
is flat, meagre, and chilly. It is true a fine woman will look well in almost 
any dress, but then she does so in spite of it. Yet, when we apply criticism 
to dress, we are to consider whether it sets off the wearer, and not whether 
the wearer sets off the dress. What pleases only because it happens to be the 
fashion has merely a temporary adventitious value attached to it, conferred 
upon it by the stamp of fashion ; and when that stamp is no long«r affixed to it, 
it becomes mere Brummagen. That, on the contrary, which is intrinsically 
beautiful may become obsolete and want the signature of fashion to give it 
currency ; but it must ever please all persons of correct taste, all who are 
capable of discriminating between the genuine and the fictitious. [ think, there- 
fore, | may say, that let the fashion change ever so much, the style of dress in 
this portrait wi!l always be admired as elegant and becoming.” 

“ And the likeness, Sir T ; do you feel equally satisfied as to that !” 

“ Yes; because unless I greatly deceive myself, there is that which is by 
far the most essential part of likeness, and also the most difficult to catch.” 

“ And pray what may that be! for I suppose you have some particular name 
for it.” 

“Merely a very homely monosyllable—Look ! This implies more than re- 
semblance of features alone, it meaning the characteristic expression of the 
whole countenance, including that of the person also. As to achieve this is 
one of the greatest difficulties of portraiture, so, when achieved, it imparts a 
force of life and verity to a picture that makes itself instantly felt, whether we 
happen to know the original or not.” 

‘* Without doubt. Yet how do you reconcile such degree of individual truth 
with that intermixture of the ideal which, according to some, ought to be aimed 
at, even in portraiture at least in the higher walks of it !” 

* Very easily ; because in such works the ideal does not consist in the ab- 
straction of individual likeness, but in concentrating into a focus, as it were, all 
the separate personal traits, so as thereby to produce a more vivid impression, 
and, rif may so style it, a more intense and poetic likeness than an exact trans- 
cript from the original, at any single instant, would afford. Such, at least, is 
my interpretation of the matter.” 

‘In other words, you mean to say that the ideal is attained in portraiture 
when the countenance and the ensemble are rendered the index of the mind and 
disposition, those latent workings of them being drawn out, which, though in- 
tuitively felt by a!l (for we are all more or less physiognomists by nature,) are 
so vague and shifting, that it requires consummate mastery of both hand and 
eye to define them upon canvass.’’ 

“ Your ladyship has explained it most felicitously. 


I recollect having seen a portrait by him 
looked very 








Canpibus. 





(From the Foreign Quarterly Review.) 
NAPOLEON AND MARIA LOUISA. 


Napoléon et Marie Louise, Souvenirs Historiques de M. tx Baron Menevat, 
@ ancien Secrétaire du portefeuilie de Napoléon, &c. (Historical Recollections 
of Napoleon and Maria Louisa.) 2 vols. Paris. 1843. 


This is an addition to the number of memoirs of the Emperor of France, by 
individuals in his service and attached to his person, from which the future 
biographer and historian will draw materials ; for the life of that extraordinary 
man is yet to be written. The work of Sir Walter Scott, admirable in parts, 
s, as a whole, a crude compilation, swelled hastily to its enormous bulk to meet 
financial difficulties. He gave himself no time to weigh conflicting authorities, 
with the load of which his own biographer describes him oppressed and over- 
whelmed ; and the result was a production of the most unequal kind, in which 
we find clearand animated narrative, graphic description, depth of thought, and 
eloquence of language, blended with loose and prolix composition, trivial details 
treated at disproportioned length, and apocryphal stories told as if they were 
ascertained facts. It may be remarked that among all the memoirs and other 
books, towards a life of Napoleon, which have appeared in France, that country 
has not yet produced the life itself, while England has produced several. Appar- 
ently the French are better aware than the English, of the difficulties of the 
ask. 

From the Baron Meneval’s opportunities, his memoirs ought to have been 
more instructive as well as more interesting than they are. From the year 
1802 to the catastrophe of Waterloo, he was attached to the person of Napo- 
leon, whose favor and confidence he enjoyed without interruption; a circum- 
stance which says much for the usefulness no Jess than the fidelity of his servi- 
ces. His uname is never mentioned by his contemporaries as involved in the 
tracasscries and intrigues of the imperial court: he seems to have conducted 
himself with straightforwardness and singleness of purpose. His book also 
gives that idea of his charactor. It is written with simplicity, and is as free 
from the tinsel of French fine writing as from the easy style of French fine 
morals. There is nothing of “ la jeune France” in the pages of M. Meneval, 
a rare merit in a French literary production of the presentday. But the quiet- 
ness of temper, which made him a correct and plodding functionary ; which 
kept him aloof from the crowd around him, elbowing, pushing, and scrambling 
for profit and place ; and which offered a passive resistance to the contagion of 
fashioneble manners ; detracted from his qualities as a chronicler. His obser- 
vation does not appear to have been keen, nor his memory retentive. Of the 
thousand noticeable traits of character in Napoleon, and remarkable occurrences 
of his private life, which Meneval must have had peculiar opportunities of wit- 
nessing, his book contains but few: and they are for the most part trivial in 
themselves, and poorly told. The style of the whole book indeed is meagre, 
and destitute of that vivacity, ligh:ness, and happy art of story-telling for which 
French memoir writers have ever been pre-eminent. 

The author tells us that he wrote these memoirs in compliance with the wish 
of the emperor himself. Napoleon, he says in his last moments at St. Helena, 
among other recommendations left to his executors, expressed his desire that 
certain persons, of whom M. Meneval was one, should undertake to give his 
son just ideas on facts and circumstances of great interest to him. M. Mene. 
val adds, that so long es the Emperor's son lived, reserve was imposed on him ; 
but that, since the young prince's death, it was no longer necessary to remain 
silent. There is something here which we do not understand ; an inconsisten- 
cy arising probably from want of clearness in the author’s langusge. ‘The cir- 
comstances most interesting to the young prince must naturally have bees 
the union between his parents, and their ultimate separation: and these 
(as is shown by its title) properly form the subject of M. Meneval’s book. 

“To conform as much as possible to the emperor's desire, which I look upon 
as a command, [ have thought it proper to choose the times which followed his 
second marriage. The narrative which I publish is intended to recall some 
scattered traits of his private history during that period; not to paint the con- 
queror and the legislator, but Napoleon in his privacy, as a husband and a 
father.” 

An interesting subject : which in M. Meneval's hands might have been more 
interesting than he has made it, had he better known how to gather and to use 
the materials within his reach. ‘ Napoleon et Marie Louise’’ is prefaced by 
2n “ introduction” containing some of the least known circumstances, anterior 
to the year 1810, of which M. Meneval was himself an eye-witness. This 
part of the work is exceedingly barren: almost everything worth telling which 
it contains having been told over and over again. Throvghout the whole book 
Napoleon is painted en beau ; there is not a shade in the picture ; a fault which 
is not less wearisome because there is no wilful dishonesty in it, but simply the 
natural feeling of affection which lingers in the heart of an old and faithful 
servant, towards the memory of a master who bad loved and trusted him, and 
in whose fall the sunshine of his own life had passed away forever. The same 
amiable feeling heightened the author's prejudice, no doubt, against his master’s 
great and fatal enemy, England ; but it is not the less absurd and tiresome to 
have him to talk continually after the ordinary French fashion, of our rfidy, 


ambit:ous rapacity, and so forth; and to observe the gravity with which he 
seems to have swallowed any absurd story that could by possibility make En- 
giishmen appear odious or ridiculous. One of his important anecdotes is, that 
during the negotiation of the treaty of Amiens, our plenipotentiary Lord Corn- 
wallis every day after dinner retired to his room, along with his natural son, 
Captain Nigthingale, and passed the evening over the bottle till both were reg- 
He tells us, however, another story, more 


ularly carried dead drunk to bed. 











to the honour of that excellent nobleman ; to us it as much 
novelty, and may possibly have as much pate the chante: 

“ The following trait of loyauté was a worthy termination to the mission of 
this respectable minister. The protocol of the last diplomatic meeting had been 
settled, the definitive treaty agreed on, and an a pointment made for its signa- 
ture next day at the Hotel de Ville. On the night before the day of signature, 
a courier from Loudon brought Lord Cornwallis an order to modify some arti- 
cles of the treaty, relative io the balance in favour of England of the sum due 
for the subsistence of the prisoners of war. ‘The article of the protocol on this 
subject had been settled between the two ministers. Lord Cornwallis had de- 
clared to Joseph Bonaparte, that happen what might, it should not prevent the 
signature of the treaty : at the moment when it was about to be signed, he re- 
ceived from his government this order to insist on an additional payment to 
England. Holding, however, that his word was pledged, he declared that he 
could not retract ; and the treaty was signed with solemnity, while the hail re. 
scunded with the acclamations of the spectators.” 

Passing the introductory chapters, we proceed to the book itself, in which, as 
its title indicates, Maria Lou:sa holds a principal place. It contains a good deal 
of new information respecting the princess, who, even in ber imperial days, 
came little before the public, and, since her separation from Napoleon, has been 
wholly lost sight of by the world, except as the occasional subject of vague ru- 
mours and caiumnies, from which M. Meneval vindicates her. 

The Archduchess Maria Louisa was the eldest daughter of the late Empe- 
ror, Francis the Second, and Maria Theresa of Naples. She was bees 
the usual manner of the royal family of Austria. Brought up under the eve of 
their parents till their marriage, the Archduchesses live in complete retirement, 
at a distance from court, and with no society but that of their ladies and atten- 
dants, whom they are accustomed to treat with great kindness and familiarity. 
Maria Louisa’s education was carefully attended to. She spoke several lan- 
guages, and had even learned Latin, a living language in Hungary. She was an 
excellent musician, and wae accomplished in drawing and painting. One circum- 
stance in this mode of education 1s worth noticing : 

“The most minute precautions were taken to preserve the young Arch- 
duchesses from impressions which might affect their purity of mind. The 
intention, doubtless, was laudable ; but the means employed were not very 
judicious. Instead of keeping improper books altogether out of the way of the 
princessess, the plan had been adopted of cutting out with scissors, not only 
pages of these books, but lines, and even single words, the sense of which was 
deemed improper or equivocal, Such a blundering censorship was calculated 
to produce the opposite effect to what was intended : the expunged passages, 
which might have remained unnoticed had they been let alone, were interpreted 
ina thousand ways by young imaginations, the more active that they were 
stimulated by curiosity. The evil meant to be prevented was thus increased 
On the other hand, their books became, to the royal pupils, objects of indiffer- 
ence—bodies without souls, deprived of all interest after the mutilations they 
had undergone. The Archduchess Maria Louisa, after she became eunpress, 
confessed that her curiosity had been excited by the absence of these passages, 
and that, when she had obtained the control of her own reading, her first idea 
was to seek, in complete copies of the works, the expunged passages, in order 
to discover what it was that had been concealed from her. 

When the youthful Archduchess first heard of her proyected marriage with 

the French Emperor, she looked upon herself (says M. Meneval) as a victim 
devoted to the Minotaur. She had grown up with feelings of dread and aver- 
sion towards the man who had been so terribie an enemy to her family and 
country. It was an ordinary amusement with her and her brothers and sisters, 
to draw up in line a troop of little wooden or waxen figures to represent the 
French army, placing et their head the ugliest and most forbidding figure they 
could find ; and then to make an attack on this formidable enemy, running bim 
through with pins, and beating and abusing him till they had taken full ven- 
—_ for the injuries he had done their house. As soon, however, as she 
ound the matter determined on, her quiet disposition and Austrian habits of 
obedience, made her willing to resign herself to her destiny. She endeavoured 
to learn the character of her future husband, and was entirely occupied by the 
wish to please before she had ever seen him. 

M. Meneval gives full details of the marriage, and all its ceremonies and 
festivities, dull as such things always are. He describes, after the following 
fashion, the person of the bride : 

‘* Maria Louisa was in all the brilliancy of youth; her figure was of perfect 
symmetry ; her complexion was heightened by the exercise of her journey and 
by timidity ; a profusion of beautiful chesnut hair surrounded a round, fresh 
countenance, over which her mild eyes diffused a charming expression ; her 
lips, somewhat thick, belonged to the features of the Austrian royal family, as 
a slight convexity of nose distinguishes the Bourbons ; her whole person had 
an air of ingenuousness and innocence, and a plumpness, which she did not 
preserve after her accouchement, indicated the goodness of her health.” 

Among the emperor's rich presents, and attentions to his young consort, no- 
thing is said about the oft-repeated circumstaoce of his having, in anticipation 
of her arrival, had her chamber at St. Cloud made so complete a fac-simile of 
that which she had quitted at Schcenbiunn, that she started on entering it, 
thinking she had been transported by magic back to her paternal home. At 
all events the story, if not true, was ben trovato. 

The description given by M. Meneval of the domestic life of the imperial 
pair, after the birth of their ill-fated son, is so pleasing a family picture that we 
shall extract a few of its features. 

‘‘The emperor appeared happy. He was affable in his family, and affec- 
tionate to the empress. If he found her looking serious he amused her with 
lively talk, and disconcerted her gravity by a hearty embrace ; but in oer: 
he treated her with great respect, and a dignity not inconsistent with polished 
familiarity. 

‘The emperor wished her to learn to ride on horseback. Her first lessons 
were taken in the riding-school at St. Cloud. He walked by her side, holdin 
her by the hand, while the groom held the bridle of her hose ; he thus caleed 
her fears and encouraged her. When her skill did honour to her teacher, the 
lessons were continued in a private alley of the park. The emperor, when he 
had a moment’s leisure after breakfast, ordered the horses, mounted himself, 
in his silk stockings and shoes, and cantered by the empress’s side. He urged 
her horse and made him gallop, laughing heartily at her cries, but taking care 
that there should be no danger, by having servants stationed all along the path 
ready to stop the horse and prevent a fall 

“Meanwhile the King of Rome grew in strength and beauty under the 
watchful eye of Madame de Montesquiou, who loved him as her own child 
He was carried every morning to his mother, who kept him till it was time to 
dress. During the day, in the intervals between her lessons in music and 
drawing, she went to see him in his apartment, and sat by him at her needle- 
work. Sometimes, followed by the nurse who carried the child, she took him 
to his father while he was busy. The entry to his cabinet was interdicted to 
everybody, and the nurse could not go in. The emperor used to ask Maria 
Louisa to bring in the child herself, but she seemed so much afraid of her own 
awkwardness in caking him from the nurse, that the emperor hastened to take 
him from her, and carried him off covering him with kisses. ‘That cabinet, 
which saw the origin of so many mighty plans, so many vast and generous 
schemes of administration, was also witness to the effusions of a father’s teu- 
terness. How often have I seen the emperor keeping his son by him, as if he 
were impatient to teach him the art of governing! Whether, seated by the 
chimney on his favourite sofa, he was en aged in reading an important docu- 
ment, or whether he went to his bureau to sign a despatch, every word of which 
required to be weighed, his son, seated on his knees, or pressed to his breast, 
was never a moment sway from him. Sometimes, throwing aside the thoughts 
which occupied his mind, he would lie down on the floor beside his beloved 
son, playing with him like another child, attentive to everything that could 
please or amuse him 

“The emperor had a sort of apparatus for trying military manaovres ; 11 
consisted of pieces of wood fashiuned to represent battalions, regiments, and 
divisions. Then he wanted to try some new combinations of troops, or some 
new evolution, he used to arrange these pieces on the carpet. While he was 
seriously occupied with the disposition of these pieces, working out some skil 
ful manceuvre which might ensure the success of a battle, the child, lying at 
his side, would often overthrow his troops, and put into confasion his order of 
battle, perhaps at the most critical moment. But the emperor would recom- 
mence arranging his men with the utmost good humour. 

“ The emperor breakfasted alone Madame de Montesquiou every ane 
took the boy to his father's breakfast-table. He took him on bis knee, an 
amused himself with giving him morsels to eat, and putting the glass to his 
lips. One day he offered him a bit of something he had on his plate, and, when 
the child put forward his mouth to take it, drew it back. He wished to con- 
tinue this game, but, at the second trial, the child turned away his head ; his 
father then offered him the morsel m earnest, bat the boy obstinately refused it 
As the emperor looked surprised, Madame de Montesquiou said, that the child 
did not like to be deceived ; he had pride, she said, and feelmg. *‘ Pride and 
feeling !’ Napoleon repeated, ‘ that is well—that is what I like.’ And, delight- 
ed to find these qualities in his son, he fondly kissed him.” 

M. Meneval’s subsequent narrative contains other traits of Napoleon's do- 
mestic life. The empress, it appears, was mild and good-natured, placid and 
yielding in her temper, with litle strength either of intellect or of passions. 
Her mind seems at al! times to have taken the tone of surrounding circametan- 
ces with the utmost ease and quickness. We have seen how readily her fear 
and hatred of Napoleon were changed into a predisposition, at least, to affection, 





she 
she, in two 


before she had ever seen him. Settled in France, 
Freach feelings and habits. To such an extent 
been transformed into a Frenchwoman, that in her German 
with her family she was often obliged to have recourse to French 
because she had forgotten the equivalent words in her corey 
later period, when, finally separated from ber husband and from rance, she 
found herself ooce more an Austrian Archdachess in the midst of her own re- 
latives, we observe in the quickness with which she both him and it, and 
in the ease with which her mind took the hue of her altered fortunes, an- 
re- 


other illustration of this chameleon-lik ; 
markable a degree. u-Like quality, whieh she possessed in 


When Napoleon, after his disasters in Russia, commenced the terrible stro 
gle which ended in his ruin in 1814, he invested the Empress with the 
ter of regent. During this period her affection for her husband and zeal in the 
cause of her adopted country euflered no abatement, even h her own fa- 
ther was now among the number of their enemies. ; 
had forced their way almost to the gates of Paris, N 
that his wife and child should leave the capital. 
seph, written from Rheims on the 16th of Mareh, 1814, ts striking : 

* Conformably to the verbal instructions whieh I have given you, and to the 
spirit of all my letters, vou are not to permit that in any case the Empress and 
the King of Rome shall fall invo the hands of the enemy. I am oing to ma- 
neuvre in such a way that you may possibly be several days wi hearing 
from me. Shovid the enemy advance on Paris in such force as to render re- 
sistance impossible, take measures for the departure, in the direction of the 
Loire, of the Empress- regent, my son, the grand dignitaries, the ministers, the 
great officers of the crown, and the treasure. Do not quit my son, and re- 
member that | would rather know that he was in the Seine than in the hands of 
the enemies of France. The lot of Astyanax, prisoner among the Greeks, has 
always appeared to ine the saddest in history.” ‘ 

Joseph and the archchancellor laid this letter before the empress, making at 
the same time some remarks on the bad effects which might ensve from thie 
abandonment of Poris, but leaving the decision to ber, and refusing to incur 
the responsibility of counselling her to act in Opposition to the emperor's order. 
On this she declared, that though, as the emperor had said, she as well as her 
son should fall into the Seine, she would not hesitate a moment to depart: the 
desire he had so distinctly expressed being a sacred order for her. The order 
was obeyed, and on the 29th of March Maria Louisa and her sou left Paris for 
ever. 

* When it was time to set out, the young King of Rome refused to leave his 
apartment, It seemed as if a fatal presentiment had gifted him with a se- 
cond sight. ‘Don't go to Rabouillet,’ he eried to his mother, ‘it is an ugly 
house—let us stay here.’ He struggled in the arms of M, de Canisy, the gen- 
tleman usher who carried him, repeating again and again, ‘ I will not leave my 
house ; I will not go ; since papa is away, it is I who am master!’ aad he clung 
to the doors and the banisters of the staircase. This obstinacy excited a paiwn- 
ful surprise, and produced melancholy forebodings in those who witnessed it. 
The carriages defiled slowly, and as if i. expectation of a countermand, by the 
wicket of the Pont Royal. Sixty or eighty people gazed in silence on this 
cortege, as if it were a funeral procession passing by, it was, indeed, the fu- 
neral of the empire. Their feelings did not betray themselves by any mani- 
festation ; not 4 voice was raised to express sorrow for this cruel separation. 
Had any one been inspired to cut the traces of the horses, the empress would 
have remained. She passed the gate of the Tuileries, with tears in her eyes 
and despair in her soul. When she reached the Champs Elysées, she saluted 
for the last time the imperial city which ehe left behind her, and which she was 
never more to beheld.” 

When Napoleon, fallen from his high estate, and no longer Emperor of 
France, had become Emperor of Elba, and had gone to take possession of that 
second Barataria, his consort, with their son, was sent to Vienna; and it hence- 
| forward became her father’s policy to detach her thoughts and feelings from 

her husband, and to break the ties which united her to ome. He knew her 
character, doubtiess, and succeeded as easly as he could have expected. She 
was separated as much as possible from her French friends and attendants, in- 
duced to adopt her old habits and occupations, and amused with journeys and 
parties of pleasure. But whatever she did, and wherever she went, she was 
carefully watched, and every precaution was taken to obliterate French remi- 
niscences and associations. In a visit to the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, an Aus- 
trian general introduced himself into her society ; and a division of troops un- 
der his command was stationed in the neighbourhood. ‘This officer, General 
Neipperg, was an emissary of Metternich, and, according to M. Meneval, was 
a perfect serpent in matters of seduction. When Austrian minister at Stock- 
holm, in 1812, he was no stranger to the concoction of the treaty of Orebro, 


: 





| whereby Bernadotte touk up arms against the sovereign to whom he owed his 
| rise in the world, and agreed to deliver him up to his enemies. If this be true, 
| it argues consummate duplicity on the part of the Austrian cabinet, at a mo- 
‘ment when Austria was still in alliance with Napoleon, and when Austrian 

troops were actually co-operating with his own. From Stockholm Neipperg 

was sent to Naples, where his arts and persuasions seduced the unfortunate 
| Murat into that coalition with the allies against his relative and ancient com- 
rade, remorse for which led him inte the desperate enterprise which cost him 
his life. The successful tempter was then directed to turn his battery against 
Prince Eugene, but that chivalrous soldier was proof against his wiles, 

This personage, according to our author, was employed by Metternich to 
work the desired change in the thoughts and feelings of Maria Louisa, 


“He was then a little turned of forty, of middle stature, but of a distinguished 
air. His hussar uniform, and his fair, curled hair, gave him a youthful appear- 
ance. A broad black bandeau concealed the loss of an eye; his look was 
keen and animated ; his polished and elegant manners, insinuating language, 
and pleasing accomplishments, created a prepossesson in his favoar. fie 
speedily got into the confidence and good graces of a good and easy-tempered 
young woman, driven from her adopted country, withdrawn from the devotion 
of the few French who had adhered to her evil fortunes, and trembling at the 
the further calamities which might still be in store for her.” 

Neipperg accompanied her in the remainder of her tour, and returned with 
her to Vienna, where he still farther gained her favour by his zeal and activity 
in her affairs, particularly in removing difficulties attending her obtaining the 
sovereignty of Parma and Placentia, 

At this time arrived the news of Napoleon's return from Elba, and his being 
once more at the head of a formidable army. In such an alarming crisis it was 
judged necessary to keep stricter, watch over his son. The child had hitherto 
lived with his mother, at Schanbrunn, under the care of his governess, Madame 
de Montesquiou. From this lady he was now separated and brought to Vienna, 
where he was lodged in the palace under the care of another governess, the 
widow of an Austrian Genel. 


Soon after this, M. Meneval, finding his situation in Vienna become every 
day more and more disagreeable, in consequence of the jealousy and suspicion 
shown towards the French members of Maria Lovisa’s suite, returned to Paris. 
Before bis departure, he went to take leave of the young prince whom he 
never eaw again. There is something touching in bis account of thw final 
parting. The boy was then about four years old, 

“| observed with pain, his serious and even melancholy air. He had lost 
his gaiety and childish pratie. He did not ran to meet me as be was wont, 
and did not even seem to know me. Though he had been already more than 
six weeks with the persons to who he had been entrusted, he had not become 
accustomed to them, and still looked as if he were surrounded by new faces. 
I asked him in their presence if he had avy message for his father, whom [ was 
going to see again. He looked at me sadly and significantly, without saying 
anything ; and then, gently withdrawing his hand from mine, walked silently to 
the embrazure of a distant window. After having exc od a fow words 
with the persons im the room, I approached the place where he was ae 
apparently watching my motions. As I leaned towards him, to say farowe 
he drew me towards the window, and said softly, looking earnestly in my face, 
‘Monsieur Meva, you will tell hun that I always love hum dearly.’ The poor 
orphan felt already that he was no longer free, or with his father's friend. He 
had difficulty in forgetting his ‘ Mama Quiou,’ as he called her, and constantly 
asked for her of Madame Marchend, his nurse, an excellent woman, who had 
been allowed to remain with him, and of whom he was very fond. She, too, 
returned to France the following year; another source of grief for the young 
yrince.”’ 

; The histery of this ill-fated youth is brief, like his life. In 1818, he received 
the title of Duke of Reichstadt, with rank immediately after the princes of the 
Austrien imperial family. He was much beloved by the old emperor his grand- 
father ; and his mother, who had been put in ion of the Duchies of 
Parma, Placectia, and Guastalla, provided liberally for his maintenance and 
education, tho she treated him in other res with heartless ¥ 
her affections, by this time, being engrossed by a new object. His ts, 
which were above the common, were highly cultivated by an excellent educa- 
tion. Bot he was kept in a kind of « id captivity. It was the Austrian 
policy to render him politically insignificant ; to withdraw, as much as possible, 
the son of their great emperor from the thoughts and recollections of the people 
of France; and, on the other hand, to e from his mind the memory of 
what he had been, and what he had been torn to. Neither object was accom- 
plished : the attempt was fatal. The sense of his condition preyed on # natu- 
rally ardect mind ; and the source of his habitual melancholy wed itself in 


the warmth with which he received such Frenchmen as visited the imperial 
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and the interest he took in their conversation. His health gradually 
end he died, we think, in 1833, at the age of about two.and-twenty. 
Maria Louisa, she took of her new sovereignties, and was 
by Count Nei in the capacity of her minister. ere are cit- 
es in her connexion with this personage, on whieh M. Meneval 
cannot throw light, or 1s pot disposed to do wo. He talks of calomny 
al respecting her private life; but he leaves it unrefuted. Indeed 
he himeelf says, we connot think the lady's reputation unquestionable. 
united, he says, to Count Ne g, by a left-handed marriage, and 
three children by him. The eldest married the son of Count San 
itale, the chamberlain of Malta, and resides at his mother's court. 
The second, Count de Montenuovo, is an officer in an Austrian regiment and 
the third, a girl, died in ber childhood. 

“The fact of this union,” says M. Menevai, “ being established, | shall not 
examine whether a regular act had intervened to legitimize the birth of the 
children, or whether the on'on of Maria Lovisa with Couat Neipperg preceded 
the death of Napoleon. In Italy were sins are so easily compounded for, the 
sanctification of an onion is the simplest thing in the world. ‘Two persons who 
wish to marry declare their intention before a priest ; be confesses them, gives 
them absolution, says mass, and marries them; and the whole passes without 
the intervention of witnesses. There is every reason to believe, Lowever, that 
the Emperor was dead when Maria Louisa contracted this second marriage. 
At Vienna, as well as Parma, sve always declared her firm determination never 
to seek a divorce, or listen to any suc gaan s*G. ated Ages ou m4 
gratified itself in spreading injurious reports as to the pretended irregularities | 
of Maria Lovies's private life I Saltese that they have no foundation. The 
moderation of her character, and her unimpassioned nature, must have pre- 
served her from excess of any kind.” 

The argument fiom presumption is but a feeble one, when weighed against 
Opposite presumptions to which her advocate himeelf gives countenance. Why 
has he not told os the date of the marriage between Maria Louisa and Count 
Neipperg, and the ages of the children? Even the left-handed marriage of a 
sovereign is solemnised in such a manner as to be matter of evidence and re- 
cord : at M. Meneval leaves it doubtful whether there was any marriage 
Napoleon died in April, 1821, two-and-twenty years ago; so that if his wid- 
ow's children are the legit imate issue of » marriage contracted after bis death, 
it is hardly credible that the two elder should be now, the one a married woman, 
and the other an officer in the army. M. Meneval ought to have made the in 
quiries to enable him to clear up these points. If he did so ineffee- 
tually, ther the obscurity which hangs over the marriage of a personage of sov- 
ereign rank, and over the birth of her children, leads, we think, to only one 
conclusion. Indeed, M. Meneval, in the passage just quoted, seems to admit 
that the children were born before the death of Napoleon, He says he will 
not examine whether a regular act had intervened to legitimize the chv.dren, 
or whether the union of Maria Louisa with Neipperg, preceded Napoleon's 
death. The alternative here stated, is either that the children, at first illegiti 
mate, had been legitimized by a subsequent marriage ;* or, that there had been 
a mock-marriage between them before Napoleon's death : a way of compound- 
ing with conscience which M. Meneval describes to #0 be easy in Italy. So 
much mystery in such a case, is not easily reconcileable with the idea of inno. 
cence. 

Count Neipperg died in December last, and Maria Louisa is inconsolable 
for his loss. ** To fill the void,” says M. Meneval, ** which this bereavement 
has made in her heart, she is surrounding herself with souvenirs of him whom 
she never ceases to lament; and has even ordered the erection of a magnif- 
cent mausoleum to his memory, in token of the bitterness of her regret.” 

* Legitimatio per subsequens matrimonuim is admitted in those Countries whose juris- 
prudence is chiefly founded on the Roman law ; among others in Scotiand 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 
(Resumed from a former number of the Albion.) 
LORD COLLONGWOOD—CAPT. HARDCASTLE 
(Continued.) 

As soon as the Swiftsure had refitted, she first joined the squadron under 
Commodore Duckworth, off Cadiz, where she assisted in capturing the Lima 
convoy, the day after it left port for South America; and then proceeded to 
Egypt, where, in conjunction with the Zealous, Capt. Hood, she continued to 
maintain a close and vigorous blockade off Alexandria for several months. She 
remained on that service until her stores and provisions were quite exhausted, 
and the ship herself in such a crazy condition, and her bottom so foul, that it 
was impossible to keep her longer at sea without examination and repairs 
Capt. Hardcastle was therefore ordered to proceed to Malta, having under his 
charge a small convoy of light-store ships and merchantmen. On the passage 
down the Mediterranean, he had the misfortune to fall in with a French squad- 
ron of five or six sail of the line, under Rear-Admiral Gantheaume, which had 
entered the Straits a short time before, with the object of throwing supplies of 
men and stores into Egypt, should they be able to elude the vigilance of the 
English blockade. 

On discovering the French ships, Capt. Hardcastle immediately made the 
signal to the convoy not to attend to his motions, but make the best of their 
way to the appointed rendezvous. This was followed, and the convoy escaped, 
the efforts of the French ships being all directed to secure the man-of- war. 
When they were observed, two of the enemy’s ships were on the lee quarter ; 
and the Admiral, with the remainder of his syuadron, right astern. All that 
knowledge and good seamanship suggested, was tried to make the old ship sail, 
but to no purpose. The ships in her wake overhauled her as if she had been 
at anchor, whilst the two on her lee-quarter neared her almost as fast. Under 
those circumstances, Capt. Hardcastle thought it vain to expect to escape ; 
but he resolved to leave nothing undone to effect it: and for that purpose he 
bore up and set every stitch of sail, steering with the wind abaft the beam, so 
as, if possible, to cross the bows of the ships on his quarter, and then try what 
the Swiftsure could do off the wind; bat should he fail in doing so without 
coming to action, he would, at all events have but two ships to contend with 
for some time, which by some lucky chance might be crippled before the body 
of the French squadron closed and rendered further resistance ineffectual. But 
this mancmuvre was observed, and instantly met by the two ships to leeward, 
who likewise kept away, and steered in such a manner that the opposing ves- 
sels only neared each other with greater rapidity. To add to his mortification, 
Capt. Hardcastle soon perceived that his ship made a worse hand of it off the 
wind than close-hauled. An immediate action was now unavoidable. It com- 
menced in ten minutes afterwards, and was maintained with great vivacity and 
spirit egainst the two ships for three quarters of an hour, their great superiority 
in sailing enabling them to maintain a position all the time with their fore sails 
in the brails—the one on the bow, the other on the quarter of the Swiftsure 
The other French ships were now drawing up, the headmost beginning to take 
a part in the action, when Capt. Hardcastle, seeing that to continue so unequal 
a contest any longer, would be productive of nothing but a useless sacrifice of 





When Lord Nelson arrived off Cadiz, and assumed the command of the fleet, 
a short time prior to the great battle of Trafalgar, three of his old ships the 
Canopus, Spencer, and Péroce, formed part of the in shore squadron. They 
had maintained that position so long that their provisions and water were nearly 
exhausted ; upon learning which, Lord Nelson, not thinking that the allied fleet 
would put to sea as soon as it did, and being greatly desirous that his old com- 
rades should take a part in the battle, which sooner or later he felt convinced 
must take place, and to prevent the necessity of detaching them from the fleet 
at a later period, despatched thos> three ships immediately to Gibraltar, where 
a considerable convoy, bound up the Mediterranean, was waiting an escort. 
Capt. Louis, in the Canopus, having under his orders the Spencer, Féroce, 
Queen, and Zealous, was directed first to see that convoy safe beyond Cartha- 
gena, where the Spaniards had a strong squadron, and then complete his water 
and provisions at T’etuan and Gibraltar, and rejoin the fleet off Cadiz with all 
the expedition he could use. By this arrangement the Commander-in-chief 
thought to secure the presence of those ships before anyth ng of moment should 
take place. But the consequence of it was such as he did not anticipate ; for, 
the very circumstance of detaching five sail of the lice hastened Villeneuve’s 
departure from port, who expected in the event of being obliged to fight the 
British fleet, to have found it weakened by that nuraber of ships ; and thus the 
battle took place before Capt. Louis could fulfil his instructions, and the very 
steps which Lord Nelson took to insure, in his opinion. the presence of three 
officers in the action, Capt. Louis, Capt. Stopford, and Capt. Hardcastle, whose 
assistance he desired more perhaps than that of eny other officers in the fleet, 
were the means of excluding those distinguished men from the glories of that 
memorable day. 
When the rupture between England and the Porte took place in 1807, the 
Féroce still formed one of the blockading ships off Cadiz —~and when the expe- 
ditions against Constantinople and Alexandria were planned, the naval part of 
the armament directed against the latter place was confided to Capt Hardcas- 
tle. At this time there were three Rear-Admirals attached to the Mediterra- 
nean fleet, and therefore to intrast the conduct and management of such an 
expedition to an officer so much their junior, proves the great confidence which 
Lord Collingwood, the Commander-in-Chief, reposed in Capt. Hardcastle's 
judgment and capacity. Nor was this confidence misplaced. Transports were 
to be collected and the troops embarked at Messina in Sicily ; and such were 
the secresy and dispatch with which it was conducted, that the armament ap- 
peared off Alexandria before a rumour had reached the place that any such at- 
tack was in contemplation; the consequence of which was, that the garrison 
being weak and ill prepared for defence, was taken by surprise, and compelled 
to surrender after a short and feeble resistance. During all the operations at- 
tending the disembarkation of the troops, investment and attack of Alexandria, 
occupation of the town, and securing the posts around, Capt. Hardcastle’s 
local knowledge, counsel, and foresight were eminently useful ; and so indefat- 
igable were his exertions, that I have heard his officers say that he was nine 
days and nights without ever having been in bed, or even undressing himself. 
I cannot follow Capt. Hardcastle, or detail all his useful services during the 
time we occupied Alexandria, but after the unsuccessful and disastro..s attempt 
upon Rosetta, when the General commanding meditated re-embarking the 
troops and quitting Egypt at once, Capt. Hardcastle did all he could to dissuade 
him from such a course—or, at all events, not in a burried manner and without 
weighing well the cousequences—to reflect that by so doing, he would aban- 
don nearly 1000 Englishmen who were prisoners in the hands of the Turks ; 
and it was only by strong and energetic remonstrances that the Army was not 
withdrawn before a stipulation was made for their immediate release 

After the termination of these affairs, the Féroce rejoined Lord Collingwood, 
who had en‘ered the Mediterranean in pursuit of a French squadron which had 
escaped from Rochefort, and was known to have passed the Straits. When 
the search after this squadron, which eluded Lord Collingwood’s vigilance and 
got safe into Toulon, was over, the Féroce, having been more than three years 
on a foreign station, and in want of repairs, was ordered to England, where 
she arrived in the early part of 1808. Captain Hardcastle’s health having 
suffered much from anxiety and fatigue of mind and body, consequent upon his 
arduous exertions during a very trying period of service, he obtained leave for 
a few months to recruit, and another Captain was appointed to act in his place 
during his absence. When his health was somewhat re-established he returned 
to his ship, and having served a short time off the Texel with the North Sea 
fleet, he was ordered again to the Mediterranean, where he arrived in the early 
part of 1809. 

The conspicnous share which he had in the chase of Admiral Baudin's 
squadron, ending in the destruction of two line-of battle ships off Cette, and 
the masterly manner in which the destruction of the convoy that escaped into 









mering of hope. The little brig’s head-sails became visi 
or two afterwards her holl bowed itself to leeward ate cea —. 
burst of unrepressed exultation testified the joy which was felt throughout - 
Ecglish ships ; and as she passed under the stern of the Ajax three heart 
cheers greeted the safety and proclaimed their comrades’ admiration at re 
“4 haw ~, conduct of the little vessel. 

e French Commodore, seeing that the frigate and bri 
escape, bethought him of his ous wallit and rg that Ps pagal 
the body of the fleet. This gave the Ajax an o portunity of exchan oe 
several broadsides with the sternmost of the French s 'ps, which we subse. om 
ly learned bore the same name as her English opponent, and also that i had 
suffered in no inconsiderable degree in men and spars. Although a good deal 
cut in sails and rigging, the Shearwater was untouched in hull and spars, and 
she had not a man scratched. ‘ 





PETRARCH AND LAURA. 

Ant. IV.—1. Le Rime del Petrarca con note letterali ¢ critiche del Castel 
Tassoni, Muratori, Alfieri, Ginguené. Da C. Avsertint da Wie & 
tom. Firenze. 1842, ; 

2. The Life of Petrarch. By Tuomas Camrsett. London. 1841. 


Scarcely on any author, of whatever age or country, has there so mach 
been written, spoken, and thought by both sexes, as on the present subject of 
our criticism, Petraica. 

The compilation by Mr. Campbell is chiefly drawn together from the French. 
It contains no Criticism on the poetry of his author, beyond a hasty remark or 
two in places which least require it. He might have read Sismondi and Gin- 
— more proGtably ; the author of the “ Introduction to the Literature of 

urope” has already done so; but neither has he thrown any fresh light on 
the character or writings of Petrarca, or, in addition to what had already been 
performed by those two judicious men. furnished us with a remark any way 
worth notice. The readers of Italian, if they are suspiciows, may even suspect 
that Mr. Campbell knows not very much of the language. Among the many 
apparent causes for suspicion, we shall notice only two. {nstead of Friuli, he 
writes the French word frioul, and, instead of the Marca di Ancona, the 
Marshes. \n Italian, a marsh is palude or padule ; whereas marca is the ori- 
gin of marchese : the one a confine ; the other a defender of a confine, or lord of 
such a territory. Z 

Whoever is desirous of knowing all about Petrarea will consult Muratori 
and De Sade ; whoever has been waiting for a compendious and sound judg- 
ment on his works at large, will listen attentively to Ginguene : whoever can 
| be gratified by a rapid glance at his works and character, will be directed by 
the clear sighted follower of truth, Sismondi; and whoever reads only English, 
ond is contented to fare on a small portion of reconcocted criticism in a long 
excursion, may be accommodated by Mrs. Dobson, Mr. Hallam, and Mr. 
Campbell. 

It may seem fastidious and affected to write, as we have done, his Italian 
name in preference to his English one; but we think it better to call him as he 
called himself, as Laura called him, as he was called by Colonna and Rienzi 
and Boccaccio, and in short by all Italy ; for we pretend to no vernacular fami- 
larity with a person of his distinction. We should almost be as ready to ab- 
breviate Francesco into Frank, as Petrarca into Petrarch. Besides the one 
appellation is euphonious, the other quite the reverse. 

We Englishmen take strange liberties with Italian names. Perhaps the hu- 
man voice can articulate no sweeter series of sounds than the syllables which 
constitute Livorno; certainly the same remark is inapplicable to Leghorn. 
However, we are not liable to censure for this depravation : it originated with 
the Genoese, the ancient masters of the town, whose language is ex- 
tremely barbarous, not unlike the Pruvensal of the Troubadours. With them 
the letter g, pronounced hard, as it always was among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, is common for v ; thus, lagoro for lavoro. 

Francesco Prrrarca, if far from the greatest, yet certainly the most read 
and the most celebrated of poets, was born in the night between the nineteenth 
and twentieth day of July, 1304. His father’s name was Petracco, and his 
mother’s Eletta Canigniani. Petracco left Florence under the same sentence 
of banishment as his friend Dante Alighieri, and joined with him and the other 
exiles of the Bianchi army in the unsuccessful attack on that city, the very 
night when, on his return to Arezzo, he found a son born to him ; it was his 
first. To this son, afterward so illustrious, was given the name of Francesco 
di Petracco. In after life the sound had something in it which he thought ig- 
noble; and he converted it into Petrarca. The wise and virtuous Gravina, 
patron of one who has written more good poetry and less bad then Petrarca, 





Rosas was completed under his superintendance, have already been described ; 
and in closing this brief statement of a part of Captain Hardcastle’s career, it 
only remains for me to mention, that in my experience I never knew aa ofticer 
imbued with a more fervent and untiring zeal for his profession and his country’s 
service. His whole soul, indeed, and every faculty of his mind seemed directed 
io the single object of best advancing their interests. He wasa man of the 
nicest honour and strictest probity and truth, and his indifference, I had almost 
said contempt, for money, could only be equalled by his love for his country’s 


| of his utter disregard of wealth, when placed in competition with his duty and 
nice sense of justice and proper feeling, I may mention that, besides what has 
already been related of his passing several Spanish ships without stopping to take 
possession of them in his zeal and eagerness to join Lord Nelson, with his ship 
in as complete a state as to crew, and with as little delay as possible, when 
serving afterwards as a flag officer in the Mediterranean he never could be pre- 
vailed upon to accept a share of freight money, although every other Admiral 
upon the station did so—and his reason for declining was, that he did not think 
that they were legally entitled to it; for when the subject was once discussed 
at table, in the presence of a Rear-Admiral, I heard him say, that although he 
had himself paid freight-money to Admirals, he was satisfied they were not 
legally entitled to demand it—that when the right was disputed, and brought 
into a court of law, the decision was always against their claim. Such being 
the case, so far from demanding it, he would not even accept it, should it ever 
be his fortune to hoist his flag, until an order in Council, authorizing a new dis- 
tribution, and apportioning a share to Admirals, should be issued In exact 
conformity with hese words and sentiments was his subsequent conduct when 
he did hoist his flag ; for whenever the Commander-in-Chief's Secretary in 
the Mediterranean, who was also his prize-agent sent him a Rear-Admiral’s 
proportion of freight-money, he invariably sent it back, declining to accept 
| that which he believed neither the rules of the Service, nor the laws of England 
authorized him to demand. 

Our cruise in 1810 was long, lasting from March till the end of October, and 
not diversified by many incidents which have left an impression on my mind 


April or May, and soon after a succession of strong north-westerly gales forced 
the body of the fleet to the eastward. By carrying a prese of sail, the in-shore 
squadron, consisting of the Warspite, Conqueror, and Ajax, of the line, with 





men’s lives, after assembling his officers, who gave it as their opinion that no- 
thing farther could be done, either for the honour of the flag, or the safety of 
the ship, was forced to surrender. The Swiftsure’s sails and rigging were 


the Eurylaus frigate and Shearwater brig, maintained its position off Cape 


| Sepet. As soon as the weather became more moderate, the French fleet, as | 


| was now frequently the custom, got under weigh and left the Roadstead of 


much cut up; but, considering the iength of the combat, and the inequality of | Toulon for the purpose of exercising and manwuvring. At this time the 


the force she had to contend with, her loss in men was not great. That of the | 


enemy was supposed to have been far more considerable, although the exact 
number could not be clearly ascertained. 

Admiral Gantheaume got safe into Toulon with his prize, where Capt. Hard- 
castle remained a prisoner until the peace of Amiens, which took place in five 
or six months after his capture. 

After his return to England, Capt. Hardcastle remained but a short time 
with bis family, when he was appoioted to the Argo, a ship of 44 guns on two 
decks, and to the command on the coast of Africa 

On the rupture of the peace in the following year, 1803, he found himself 
opportunely in the West Indies, where his services and those of the Argo were 
actively and usefully employed in reducing several of the West Indian islands 
When this service was accomplished, the Argo was ordered to England, and 
Capt. Hardcastie was immediately appointed to the Feroce. But so complete. | 
ly drained of seamen were all the English ports at that moment, that, notwith 
standing his utmost exertions, he an 
the latter end of the year 1804, By this time hostilities had recommenced be 
tween England and Spain ; but, a though he met several! vessels of that nation 
in his passage up the Mediterranean, so great was his anxiety to join Lord Ne 
son, and with his crew complete in numbers, that he would not take possession 
of them, or even spare time sufficient to destroy them. 

He found the English fleet at anchor in Agincourt Sound ; and in a few days 
after his junction, towards the evening, a report reached the Admiral that the 
French fleet had sailed from Toulon; and although there was great risk in ta 
king a feet of large ships at night, blowing fresh, through a narrow intricate 
passage, Lord Nelson did not lose an instant in ge tting under weigh, and going 
m pursuit of the enemy. All cleared the channel forty: ately without accident 


but the Féroce with her raw ship's company, found i: difficult te parchase ber 
anchor; and Capt. Hardcastie had the mortification to see that his ship was 
the last that cleared the anchorage. From that time, ( Hardcastle never 
was a day absent from the fleet commanded by his frend. sharit g in all his 
toile and anxieties, and Accompanying him throug ithis lone and ard 


search and porsoit of Villeneuve, first all over the Mediterranear 


" , and then t& 
the West Indies, and back again. 


Eurylaus and brig were well to windward of the Warspite for the purpose of 
lovking into the harbour over the low neck of land to the westward of the point 
| of Sepet. This position they maintained too long ; for as soon as the first four 
or five French ships had cleared the harbour, and observed them so far separa. 
ted from the ships of the line, they made all sail, and steered evidently with the 
hope and intent of cutting them off. The moment this manceuvre was observed 
by Captain Blackwood, he recalled the frigate and brig by signal, at the same 
time making sail with the ships of the line to covey their retreet, the Ajax 
leading. Whether it was judicious, under the circumstances, to recall them 
may well be questioned: for although the Commodore assumed a determined 
front, and stood boldly in to draw the enemy upon himself, yet, from the position 
of the respective squadrons, it was extremely doubtful whether the frigate and 
brig could cross the French ships without ceming into contact with them, or, at 
all events, without being exposed to the broadsides of five or six sail of the line 
On the contrary, had they been permitted to keep their windward station, it 


d not man his ship and get to sea before | was not probable that the French ships would be able to weather on them so | 


much as to end anger their capture before the time came for their returning into 
| port; for it was very unlikely that they would persevere so long in the chase as 
| to run any risk of excluding themselves a whole night from harbour when the body 
of the English fleet was not many miles distant, and which a change of wind 


| might bring upon them in afew hours. The signal, however, was made, and they 
had no choice im the friga'e and brig but to obey The Eurvyiaus crossed ahead 
of the French squadron, fortunately without being exposed to more than a few 
broidsides from the leading ships, which did little or nodamage. But the little 


Shearwater had a narrower esc ape. Being further to windward when the signa 






was made to close, and not sailing so well as the Euryalus, she fel! considerably 
esitern of the latter, and as she came down before the wind and neared the 
French ships, which were standing across her hewse, she became exposed to 
the forinost guns of the leading ships. The shot flew thick, and beat the waters 
all around her, but they did not ap ear to affect her, or to make her yaw « 

swerve in the least trom her course, wh 1 appeared to her friends to leeward 
us if 1t would scarcely clear the leading French ship's flying jib-boom. For 
some minutes, indeed, her situatior peared so critical, that either capture or 
Jestruction seemed inevitable. At length, however, there appeared a glim. 


Sir Charles Cotton arrived from England and took the command of the fleet in | 


changed in like manner the name of Trapasso to Metastasio. We cannot agree 

| with him that the sound of the hellenized name is more harmonious: the redu- 
plication of the syllable fas is painful ; but we do agree with Petrarca, whose 
adopted form has only one fault, which is, that there is no meaning in it. 

| When he was seven months old he was taken by his mother from Arezzo to 
Incisa, in the Val-d’-Arao, where the life so lately given was nearly lost. The 

infant was dropt into the river, which is already rapid in that part of its course, 

and was then swollen by rain into atorrent. At Incisa he remained with her 


glory and happiness, and an honourable thirst for well-earned fame. In port seven years. The father had retired to Pisa; and now his wife and F'rances- 


| co, and another son born after, named Gherardo, joined him there. Ina short 
time, however, he took them to Avignon, where he hoped for employment 
under Pope Clement V. In that crowded city lodgings and provisions were so 
dear that he soon found it requisite to send his wife and children to the small 
episcopal town of Carpentras, where he often went to visit them. In this place 
| Francesco met Convenole, who had taught him his letters, and who now un- 
dertook to teach him what he knew of rhetoric and logic. He had attained his 
tenth year when his father took him with a party of friends to the fountain of 
| Vaucluse. Even at that early age his enthusiasm was excited by the beauty 
| and solitude of the scene. The waters then flowed freely ; habitations there 
were none but the most rustic ; and indeed one only near the rivulet. Such 
| was then Vaucluse ; and such it remained all his lifetime, and long after. The 
tender heart is often moulded by localities. Perhaps the purity and singleness 
of Petrarca’s, his communion with it on one only altar, his exclusion of all im- 
| ages but one, result from this early visit to the gushing springs, the eddving 
| torrents, the insurmountable rocks, the profound and inviola'e solitudes, of Vau- 
cluse. 
| The time was now come when his father saw the necessity of beginning to 
| educate him for a profession; and he thought the canon law was likely to be 
| the most advantageous. Consequently he was sent to Montpelier, the nearest 
university, where he resided four years ; not engaged, ashe ought to have been, 
| among the jurisconsults, but among the classics. Information of this perversity 
| soon reached Petracco, who hastened to the place, found the noxious books, 
| and threw them into the fire: but affected by the lamentations of his son, he 
recovered the Cicero and the Virgil, and restored them to him, partially con- 
sumed. Atthe age of eighteen he was sent from Montpelier to Bologna, where 
he found Cino da Pistoja, to whom he applied himself in good earnest, not in- 
| deed for his knowledge as a jurisconsult, in which he had acquired the highest 
| reputation, but for his celebrity as a poet. After two more years he lost his 
father ; and the guardians, it is said, were unfaithful to their trust. Probably 
there was little for them to administer. He now returned to Avignon, where, 
after the decease of Clement V., John XXII. occupied the popedom. Here 
his Latin poetry soon raised him into notice, for nobody in Avignon wrote so 
good ; but happily, both for himself and many thousand sensitive hearts in ev- 
ery age and nation, he soon desired his verses to be received and understood 
by one to whom the Latin was unknown. 
Benedetto sia il giorno, e ’] mese, e ’lanno ! 
Blest be the day, and month, and year! 
| Laura, daughter of Audibert de Noves, was married to Hugh de Sade, per- 
| sons of distinction. She was younger by three years than Petrarca. They 
met first on Good-Friday, in the convent-church of Saint Claire, at six in the 
| morning. That hour she inspired such a passion, by her beauty and her mo- 
desty, as years only tended to strengthen, and death to sanctify. ‘The incense 
which burnt in the breast of Petrarca before his Laura, might have purified, one 
would have thought, even the court of Avignon ; and never was love so ardent 
breathed into ear so chaste. The man who excelled all others in beauty of 
person, in dignity of demeanour, in genius, in tenderness, in devotion, was 
perhaps the only one who failed in attaining the object of his desires. But 
cold as Laura was in temperament, rigid as she was in her sense of duty, she 
| never was insensible to the merits of her lover. A light of distant hope often 
shone upon him, and tempted him onward, through surge after surge, over the 
depths of passion. Laura loved admiration, as the most retired and most 
dittident of women do: and the admiration of Petrarca drew after it the admi- 
ration of the world. She also, what not all women do, looked forward to the 
glory that awaited her, when those courtiers, and those crowds, and that city 
should be no more, and when, of all women, the Madonna alone should be so 


| glorified on eart 
Perhaps it is well for those who delight in poetry that she was inflexible and 


obdurate ; for the sweetest song ceases when the feathers have lined the nest. 
Incredible as it may seem, Petrarca was capable of quitting her: he was capa- 


le of believing that absence could moderate, or perhaps extinguish, his passion. 
Generally the lover who can think so, has almost succeeded ; but Petrarca had 
contracted the habit of writing peetry ; and now writing It on Laura, snd Laura 
only, he brought the past and the future into a focus on his breast. All magt- 
cal powers, it ts sald, are dangerous to the possessor: none is more dangerous 


, 1 " ‘ -} 
than the magic of the poet, who can cal! before him at will the object 0! his 
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i for it would indeed be a greater marvel if 
= pecint ot there. The thunderbolt of war . 


tion of his exploits ; and the least fortunate of the number is Petrarca. Pro 
bably the whole of the poem contains no sentence or image worth remember 


ing. We say probably: for whosoever has hit upon what he thought the best 
of it, has hit only upon what is worthless, or else upon what belongs to another. 
The few lines quoted and applauded by Mr. Campbell, are taken partly from 


Virgil's “ Eneid,” and partly from Ovid's ‘* Metamorphoses.” We cannot wel 


e that any man living has read beyond five hundred lines of “Africa :” we 
aie. in i Pesane sadly have penetrated about thus far into its im- 
measurable cea of sand. But our wonder is, as we have said before, thet 
neither the poetry nor the letiers of Petrarca seem to have been, even in his 
own country, read thoroughly and attentively; for surely his commentators 
ovght to have made themselves masters of these, before they agitated the ques- 
tion, some whether Laura really existed, and others whether she was flexible to 
Speaking of his friends, Socrates and Lelius, of whose 


the ardour of her lover. 
first meeting with him we shal! presently make mention, he says, 
Con costor colsi "! glorioso ramo 
Onde forse anzi tempo ornai le tempie, 
In memoria di quella ch’ i’ tant’ amo: 
Ma pur di lei che il cuor di pensier m’ empie 
Non potei coglier mai ramo ne foglie ; 
Si fur’ le sue radici acerbe ed empie. 


We cannot render these verses much worse than they actually are, with 
their ‘ tempo’ and * tempic,’ and their ‘ radici empie,’ so we will venture to offer 


a translation. 
They saw me win the glorious bough 
That shades my temples even now, 
Who never bough nor leaf could take 
From that severe one, for whose sake 
So many sighs and tears arose— 
Unbending root of bitter woes. 

There is a canzone to the same purport, which we shall notice in its place ; 
and several of his letters could also be adduced in evidence. We may believe 
that, although he had resolved to depart from Avignon for a season, he felt his 
love increasing at every line he wrote. Such thoughts and images cannot be 
turned over in the mind and leave it perfectly in composure. Yet perhaps when 
he had completed the most impassioned sonnet, the surges of his love may have 
subsided under the oil he bad poured out on his vanity. For love, if itis a 
weakness, was not the only weakness of Petrarca; and, when he had perform- 
ed what he knew was pleasing in the eyes of Laura, he looked abroad for the 
applauses of ali around. , Ba. 

Giacomo Colonna, who had been at the uiversity of Bologna with him, had 
come to Avignon soon after. It was with Colonna he usuaily spent his time ; 
both had alike enjoyed the pleasures of the city, until the day when Francesco 
met Laura. To Giacomo was now given the bishopric cf Lombes, in reward 
of a memorable and admirable exploit, among the bravest that ever has been 
performed in the sight of Rome herself. When Lewis of Bavaria went thither 
to depose John XVIII., Giacomo Colonna, attended by four men in masks, read 
publicly, in the Piazza di San Marcello, the bull of that emperor's excommu- 
nication and dethronement, and challenged to single combat any adversary. 
None appearing, he rode onward to the stronghold of his family at Palestrina, 
the ancient Preneste. His reward was this little bishopric. When Petrarca 
found him at Lombes, in the house of the bishop he found also twu persons of 
worth, who became the most intimate of his friends; the one a Roman, Lello 
by name, which name the poet Latinized to Laliug; the other from the borders 
of the Rhine, whose appellation was probably less tractable, and whom he 
called Socrates. Toward the close of autumn the whole party returned to 
Avignon. 

in the bosom of Petrarca love burnt again more ardently than ever, It is 
censured as the worst of conceits in him that he played so often on the name 
of Lavra, and many have suspected that there could be little passion in so 
much allusion. A purer taste might indeed have corrected in the poetry the 
outpourings of tendenderness on the name ; but surely there is a true and a 
pardonable pleasure in cherishing the very sound of what we love. If it be- 
longs to the heart, as it does, it belongs to poetry, and is not easily cast aside. 
The shrub recalling the idea of Laura was planted by his hand; often, that he 
might nurture it, was the pen laid by; the leaves were often shaken by his 
sighs, and not unfrequently did they sparkle with his tears. He felt the com- 
fort of devotion as he bent before the image of her name. But he now saw 
little of her, and was never at her house: it was only in small parties, chiefly 
of ladies, that they met. She excelled them all in grace of person and in 
elegance of attire. Probably her dress was not the more indifferent to her on 
her thinking whom she was about to meet : yet she maintained the same reserve 
—the nourisher of love, but not of hope. 

Restless, for ever restless, again went Petrarca from Avignon. He hoped he 
should excite a little regret at his departure, and a desire to see him again soon, 
if not expressed to him before he left the city, yet conveyed by letters or re- 
ports. He proceeded to Paris thence to Cologne, and was absent eight months. 
On his return, the bishop, whom he expected to meet, was neither at Avignon 
nor at Lombes. His courage and conduct were required at Rome, to keep 
down the rivals of his family, the Orsini. Disappointed in his visit, and hope- 
less in his passion, the traveller now retired to Vaucluse ; and here he poured 
in solitude from his innermost heart incessant strains of love and melancholy. 

At Paris he had met with Dionigi de’ Ruperti, an Augustine monk, born in 
Borgo San Sepolero, near Florence, and esteemed as one of the most learned, 
eloquent, philosophical, and religious man in France. To him Petrarca wrote 
earnestly for counsel; but before the answer came he had seen Laura. A 
fever was raging in the city, and her life was in danger. Benedict XII, to 
whom he addressed the least inelegent of his Latin poems, an exhortation to 
transfer the Roman See to Rome, conferred on him, now in the thirtieth year 
of his age, a canoury at Lombes. But the bishop was absent from the diocese, 
and againat Rome. Thither hastened Petrarca, and was received at Capra- 
niccia, a castle of the Colonnas, not only by his diocesan, but likewise by Ste- 
fano, senator of Rome, to which city they both conducted him. His stay here 
was short; he returned to Avignon; but, inflamed with unquenchable love, 
and seeking to refresh his bosom with early memories, he retired to Vaucluse. 
Here he purchased a poor cottage and a small meadow ; hither he transferred 
his books ; and hither also that image which he could nowhere leave behind 
Summer, autumn, winter, he spent among these solitudes ; a fisherinan was 
his only attendant, but occasionally a few intimate friends came from Avignon 
to visit him. The Bishop of Cavaillon, Philippe de Cabassoles, in whose dio- 
cese was Vaucluse, and who had a villa not far off, here formed with him a 
lasting friendship, and was worthy of it. During these months the poet wrote 
the three canzoni on the eyes of Laura, which some have called the ‘‘ Three 
Graces,”’ but which he himself called the ‘‘ Three Sisters.” The Italians, the 
best-tempered and the most polite of nations, look rather for beauties than 
faults, and imagine them more easily. A brilliant thought blinds them to im- 
proprieties, and they are incapable of resisting a strong expression. Enthusi- 





astic criticism is common in Jtaly, ingenius is not deficient, correct is ye to | followed. 


come 


About this time Simone Memmi of Siena, whom some without any reason what- | succeeded. 
soever have called a disciple of Giotto, was invited by the Pope to Avignon, | manners and delicacy of taste ; end, at his accession, the corruptions of the 


where painted an apartment in the pontifical palace, just then completed. Pe 


trarca has celebrated him, not only in two sonnets, but also in his letters, in | literature and the ladies: not quite impartially. The people of Rome began 


which he says, “* Duos ego novi pictores egregios ; Joctium Florentinum civem, 
cujus inter modernos fama ingens est, et Simonem Senensem.” 

Had so great an artist been the scholar of Giotto, it would have added to the 
reputation of even this illustrious man, a triumvir with Ghiberti and Miche! 
Angiolo. These, although indeed not flourishing together, may be considered 


as the triumvirate in the republic of the aris; Kaffael, Correggio, and Titian, him, conferred on him the priory of Migliorino; but, being a Frenchman, 
There is no resemblance to Giotto in the manner of Simone ; nor | thought it gallant and patriotic to remain at Avigoon. 


the second. 
does Ghiberti mention him as the disciple of the Florentine. No man knew 
better than Ghiberti how distinct are the Genoese and the Florentine schools 


Simone Memmi, the first of the moderns who gave roundness and beauty to the | Laura, and who knew her personally, gave him frequent information of her, 
Frequently did he re- | though little hope. 


female face, neglected not the graceful air of Laura. 
peat her modest features in the principal figure of his sacred compositions ; and 


Petrarca was alterr ately tortured and consoled by the poesession of her portrait | all the beauty that had left her features had settled on his heart, immovable, 
from the hand of Memmi. It was painted in the year 1339, so that she was unchangeable, eternal. Politics could, however, at all times occupy him ; not 
32 years old; but, whether at the desire of her lover, or guided by his own | —— 


discretion, or that in reslity she retained the charms of youth after bearing 
eight or nine children, she is represented youthful, and almost girlish, wherever 
he introduces her 

Wih her picture now before him, Petrarca thought he could reduce in num- 
ber and dura'ion his visits to Avignon, and might undertake a work sufficient to 
fix his attention and occupy his retirement. He began to compose in Latin a 
history of Rome, from its foundation to the subversion of Jerusalem 
most at the commencement, the exploits ef Scipio Africanns seized upon nis 


‘bag ueeemaned and remain her own, and beyond hi* 





It is wonderful how extremely few, even of Italian scholars and natives of 


Italy, have read his letters or his poetry entirely _— We . not —s ng 
most en 


. *Scipiades fulmen belli’ . . has 
always left a barren place behind. No poet ever was fortunate in the descrip- 


j 


| 


| itself, but a pebble or atwig is often quite sufficient for it to spring from to the 


indeed no small measure of commendation is due to it; for here he had restored 
tm some degree the plan and tone of iniquity. But to such a pitch was bis 
vanity exalted, that he aspired to higher honours than Virgil réceived un- 
der the favoar of Augustus, and was ambitious of being crowned in the capitol. 
His powerful patrous removed every obstacle : and the senator of Rome invit- 
ed bum by letter to his coronation. A few hours afterward, on the 23d of Au- 
gust, 1340, another of the same purport was delivered to him from the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The good king Robert of Naples had been zealous in obtainin 
for ke the honour he solicited: and to Naples he hastened, ere he proceed 
te Rome. 

It was in later days that kings bezan to avoid the conversation and familiari- 
ty of learned men. Robert received Fr 0 as be them both ; and on 
his departure from the court of Naples, presented to him the gorgeous robe, in 
which, four days afterward, he was crowned in the capitol. At the close of his 
life he lamented the glory he had thus attained, and repined at the malice it 
drew down on him. Even in the hour of triumph he was exposed to the speci- 
men of the kind. Most of those among the ancient Romans to whom in their 
triumphal honours the laurel crown was decreed, were exposed to invectives 
and reproaches in their ascent. Fescennine verses, rude and limping, inter- 
Spersed with saucy trochaics, were generally their unpalatable fare. But Pe- 
trarca, the elect of a senator and a pope, was doomed to worse treatment. Not 
on this advance, but on his return, an old woman emptied on his laurelled head 
one of those mysterious vases which are usually in administration at the solemn 
hour of night. Charity would induce us to hope that her venerable age was ac- 
tuated by no malignity. But there were strong surmises to the contrary: nor 
can we adduce in her defence that she had any poetical vein, by which we might 
account for for this extraordinaay act of incontinence. Partaking, as was 
thought by the physicians, of the old woman's nature, the contents of the vase 
were so acrimonious as to occasion baldness. Her cauldron, instead of restor- 
ing youth, drew down old age, or fixed immovably its odious signal. A pro- 
jectile scarcely more fatal, in a day also of triumph, was hurled by a similar 
enemy on the head of Pyrrhus. The laurel decreed in full senate to Julius 
Cwsar, although it might conceal the calamity of baldness, never could have 
preveoted it: nor is it probable that either his skill or his fortune could have 
warded efficaciously what descended from such a quarter. The Italians, who 
carry more good humour about them than any other people, are likely to have 
borne thie catastrophe of their poet with equanimity, if not hilarity. Perhaps 
even the gentle Laura, when she heard of it, averted the smile she could not 
quite suppress. 

We will not discuss the question, how great or how little was the glory of 
this coronation : a glory which Homer and Daunte, which Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton, never sought, and never would have attained. Merit has rarely arisen of 








highest ascent. ‘There is usually some baseness before there is any elevation 
After all, no man can be made greater by another, although he may be made 
more conspicuous by title, dress, position and acclamation. The powerful can 
only be ushers to the truly great: and in the execution of this office, they them- 
selves approach to greatness. But Petrarca stood far above all the o\her poets 
of his age ; and, incompetent as were his judges, it is much to their praise that 
they awarded due honour tothe purifier both of language and of morals.— 
With these indeed to solicit the wife of another may seem inconsistent ; but 
auch was always the custom of the Tuscan race ; and not always with the same 
chastity as was enforced by Laura. As Petrarca loved her, 


Id, Manli! non est turpe, magis miserum est. 


Love is the purifier of the heart ; its depths are less turbid than its shallows, 
In despite of precepts and arguments, the most sedate and the most religious 
of women think charitably, and even reverentially, of the impassioned poet.— 
Constancy is the antagonist of frailty, exempt from the captivity and above the 
assaults of sin. 

There is much resemblance in the character of Petrarca to that of Abwlard 
Both were learned, doth were disputatious, both were handsome, both were 
vain ; both ran incessantly backward and forward from celebrity to seclusion, 
from seclusion to celebrity ; both loved unhappily ; but the least fortunate was 
the most beloved. 

Devoted as Petrarca was to the classics, and prone as the Italian poets are 
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But, al- 


enthusiastic imagination, and determined him to abandon history for poetry.— | 


The second Punic war the subject he chose for an epic. Deficient as the work | Fracceea and Beetrice open all the heart. » 
s in all the requisites of poetry, his friends applauded it beyond measure. And | should be the reward of sages and heroes 


‘ 


to follow and imitate them, he stands apart with Laura ; and if some of his re- 
flections are to be found in the sonnets of Cino da Pistoja, and a few in the 
more precious reliquary of Latin Elegy, he seems disdainful of repeating in her | 
ear what has ever been spoken in anosher's. Although acloud of pure incense, 
rises up and veils the intensity of his love, it is such love as animates all crea- 
tures upon earth, and tends to the same object in all. Throughoot life we have 
been accustomed to hear of the Platonic: absurd as it is everywhere, it is most 
so here. Nothing inthe voluminous works of Plato authorizes us to affix this 
designation to simple friendship, to friendship exempt from passion. On the 
contrary, the philosopher leaves us no doubt whatever that his notion of love is 
sensual.* He says expressly what species of it, and from what bestowers, 


Dii meliora piis ! 


Beside “ Sonnets” and ‘‘ Canzoni,” Petrarca wrote “ Sestine ;" so named 
because each stanza contains six verses, and each poem six stanzas, to the last 
of which three lines are added. If the * terzarima”’ is disagreeable to the ear, 
what is the sestine, in which there are only six rhymes to thirty-six verses, and 
all these respond to the same words! Cleverness in distortion can proceed no 
further. Petrarca wearied the popes by his repeated solicitations that they 
would abandon Avignon ; he never thought of repeating a sestina to them ; it 
would have driven the most obtuse and obstinate out to sea; and he never 
would have removed his hands from under the tiara until he entered the port 
of Civita- Vecchia. While our poet was thus amusing his ingenuity by the most 
intolerable scheme of rhyming that the poetry of any language has exhibited, 
his friend Boccacio was occupied in framing that very stanza, the “ ottavarima,” 
which so delights us in Berni, Ariosto, and Tasso. ut Tasso is most harmo- 
nious when he expatiates most freely, “ numerisque fertur leg> solutis ;” for 
instance, in the ‘“* Aminta,”’ where he is followed by Milton in his * Lycidas.” 

We left Petrarca no engaged in these studies of his retirement, but passing 
in triumph through the capital of the world. On his route through Avignon, 
where he was ambitious of displaying his fresh laurels, he stayed a short time 
at Parma with Azzo da Correggio, who had taken possessien of that city. 
Azzo was among the most unprincipled, ungrateful, and mean, of the numerous 
petty tyrants who have infested Italy. Petrarca's love of liberty never quite 
outrivalled his love of princes : for which Boccaccio mildly expostulates with 
him ; and Sismondi, as liberal, wise, and honest as Boccaccio, severely repre- 
hends him. But what other, loving as he loved, would have urged incessantly 
the return to Italy, the abandonment of Avignon’ At times, beyond a doubt, 
he preferred his imperfect hopes to the complete restoration of Italian glory ; 
but he shook them like dust from his bosom, and Laura was less than Rome 
Shell we refuse the name of patriot to such aman! No; those alone will do 
it who have little to lose or leave. Sismondi, who never judges harshly, never 
hastily, passes no such sentence on him. 

So pleased was he with his residence at Parma, that he purchased a house in 
the city, where he compieted his poem of * Africa,’’ which we noticed. He 
was now about to rejoin at Lombes his friend and diocesan, whom he saw in a 
dream, pale as death. He communicated this dream to several persons ; and 
twenty-tive days afterward he received the intelligence of its perfect truth 
Another friend, more advanced in years, Dionigi di Borgo San Sepolcro, soon 

Before the expiration of the year he was installed archdeacon of 
Soon after this appointment, Benedict XII. died, and Ciemen VI. 
This pontiff was superior to all his predecessors in gracefulness of 


Parma. 


papal court became less gross and offensive He divided his time between 


to entertain new and higher hopes that their city would again be the residence 
of Christ's vicegerent. To this intent they delegated eighteen of the principal 
citizens, and chose Petrarca, who had received the freedom of the city on his 
coronation, to present at once a remonstrance and an invitation. The polite 
and wary pontiff heard him complacently, telked affably and familiarly with 


Petrarca was little dis- 
posed to return with the unsuccessful delegates. He continued at Avignon, 
where his countryman, Sennuccio del Bene, who visited the same society as 


Youth has swifter wings than love. He had loved her sixteen years: but 


* A mysterious and indistinct idea, not dissipated Ly the closest view of the original, 
led the poetic mind of Shelley into the labryiath that encompassed the garden of Aca- 
demus, He has givenus an accurate and cracefal translation of the most eloquent of 
Piato’s dialogues. Consistently with modesty, he found it impossible to present the 
whole to his readers ; but as the subject is ealirely on the nature of love, they will dix- 
cover that nothing is more unlike Petrarca’s The trifles, the quibbles, the unseasonebie 
jokes, of what is exhibited in very harmonious Greek, aed to English nearly es harmo- 
nious, pass uncensured and annoticed by the fascinated Shelley. So his gentleness and 
warmth of heart indeced him to loo« with affection on the poetry of Petrarea; poetry 
xy how many degrees inferior to his ow Nevertheless, with justice and propriety 
se ranks Dame higher in the same department, “ho } deed has desrribed iove mor 
eloqueotly than any other poet, excepting (who slways must be excepted) Shak«p are 
fill st up with tenderness and with pi y 





pring nae = was induced by the 
es, and to claim the government of that kingdom is Holiness. 
The good king Robert was dead, and had Senses clown Ga 

is two aughters. G.ovanna, at nine years of was betrothed 
cousin, Andreas of Hungary, who a theen Seu oa . She wher 
ful, graceful, gentle, sensible, and fond of literature : f was uncouth, fero- 
cous, ignorant, and governed by a Hungarian monk of the same 
Fra Rapert. It is deplorable to think that Petrarea could ever have been 
duced to accept an embassy, of which the purport was to ve of hor inheri 
tance an innocent and lovely girl, the granddaughter of toy rot and 

tor. She received him with cordiality, and immediately appointed hum ber pri 
vate chaplain. His departure, he says, was hastened by two cases: Grst, 
the insolence of Fra Rupert, which he has well described , and, secondly, 
an atrocious sight, which also he has commemorated. He was invited to 
entertainment, of which he gives us to woderstand he knew not at all the 
ture. Suddenly he heard shouts of joy, and, “turning his head,” he beheld @ 
youth of extraordinery strength and beauty, covered with dust and blood, ex- 
piring’at his feet. He left Naples without accomplishing the dethronement of 
Giovanna, or, what alco was intrasted to him, the liberation from prison of 
some adherents of the Colonnas , robbers, no doubt, and assassins, who had 
made forays into the Neapolitan territory ; for all persons of that d ' 
were under the protection of the Colonnas or the Orsini. His failure was the 
cause of his return, and uot the feroeity of the monk and a gladiator. 


(To be continued.) 
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Warictics. 


SONG. 


Here's a smile for the past, with its sunshine and shade: 
For no tear can restore us one joy that's decay'd : 
E’en an urn, when the sunlight is over it thrown, 

No more seems the record of sorrow alone ; 

For the brightness that heav’n hath lovingly shed 
Seems to tell us how calm is the sleep of the dead. 


A smile’ still a smile! though the flow'rs which appear 
On our pathway of life may yet credle a tear: 

Sull the light of our gladness each drop will illume, 

And its warmth change each grief to the spirit's perfume, 
Then why should we sorrow, when gladness can shed 

A light o'er the living, a calm o'er the dead? 


Monument to Milton —Considerabdle curiosity was created on Monda in 
Watling street, by the erection of a large tablet on the walls of Allhallows 
Choreh, to the memory of Milton, It bears as an inscription the following 
well known lines :-— 


* Three poots in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn, 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 
The next in majesty —in both, the last. 
The force of Nature could no further ge, 
To make a third she joined the former two. 

** John Milton was born in Bread-street, the 9th day of December, 1608, and 
was baptized in the parish church of Allhallows, Bread street, on Tuesday, the 
20th day of December, 1608,"— London paper. 

Apostasy of the Apothecaries.—I|t would seem that they were former y avery 
sober set of men ; for, according to the old standard, they had three scruples 
to adruchm; but whatever those scruples originally may have been, some of 
the apothecaries of our own day have got over them. 

Shabby Hound —A fellow who won't lend you another five pound; the last 
having been duly paid—by the Statute of Limitations. 

A Smoking Anecdote —At Frankfort, lately, a curious circumstance occurred, 
illustrative of the character of the sutly English and the dull German. Ina 
coffee-room an Englishinan was standing tooclose with his back to the stove, 
and a German kept close to him, pufling the unsavory fumes of his cigar inte 
his face. The Englishman remonstrated, but the quiet German kept puffing 
away asif he had not heard the Englishman's voice. At last the Eng tshman 
showed a fighting disposition, and maintaimed that no man had a right to paff 
smoke out of his mouth into another man’s face, and that smoking ought to be 
confined to smoking-places. The heavy German, wih all the slowness and 


| gravity of his nation, coldly replied in the worst of English, Ya, ya, Sir John 


Bull, what right have you to complain to make of de smell of my emok, when 
your one coat have bin burn and make big smell for ten minutes, and | nothing 
say to you!” The Englishman to his great discomfiture, found that his cost, 
or rather closk, was shrivelled and burnt up to his waist by the German stove. 
Non-Punctuality of the Fair Sex —Madame De Genlis, in a work on the 
subject of Time, relates an anecdote of a certain Chancellor D'Aguesseau, 
to the following purport :—‘* The Chancellor, observing that his wife al- 
ways delayed tea or twelve minutes before she came down to dinner, and 
being loath to lose so much precious time daily, commenced the com posi- 
tion of a work, which he prosecuted only whilst he was thus kept wait- 
ing. The resuit was, at the end of fifteen years, a book in three volumes 
quarto, which has gono through several editions, and is much esteemed,” 
The anecdote is told as an illustration of the value of time, and to show 
how mach might be made of the very crumbs and parings of this valuable 
commodity. 
How is a certain eminent physician, now living, like a stone in the galt 
bladder’ Because he is BSall-in-gall. 
in Glasgow, recently, a clodpole, fresh from the plough, was asked what 
church he had attended the Sunday before! “I think it was called Kil- 
marnock,”’ said Peter, gravely. ‘ Kilmarnock!” said the other, “there is 
no eburch of thet name in town.” “Oh yes, though,” continued Peter, 
“T know it was Kilmarnock, for when the precentor began to sing, he pat 
up a board in front of him, and Kilmarnock was written on it in large 
letters.” 
Tne Ruling Passon —\t is remarkable that, with a highly poetical tem- 
perament, Sir Hamphrey Lavy seems to have been senseless to the beau- 
ties of art. The wonders of the Louvre extracted from him no sign of 
pleasure; he paced the room in hurried steps, in apathy, roused only 
the sight of an Antinous, sculptured in Alabasterg “ Gracious heaven!" he 


then exclaimed, “ what a beautiful stalactite ! 





RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—under the di- 
rection of Mrs. HENRY WREAKS, No. 2 Albion-piace, Fourth-street, New York. 
For Board and Tuition in all the English branches, including the French lan- 
guage, per quarter, Peyable 10 SAVERCS.... coccccsesescctidcccces coeeteoceese 
Washing ...-------+««+ eneccwaesses oe00 cede tose cnsdspebadned leée 
Fuel for the season...... anes crsogece ° 
Stationary per quarter oo 
Extra charges for Latin, Italan, Spanish, Music, Singing, Drawing and Dancing, are 
regulated by the Teachers in those branches. 
The best masters wil! be employed. 
A French Governess will be resident inthe family, and the Prench language at alf 
es spoken 
The young ladies to be provided with their own bedstead, bedding, towels, dinner 
napkins, silver spoons, and forks. 
TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 
Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter... .... peseseecs scéocnesvoccocscéda ae 
“jn the janior do. GB. be envsdrcopercosesvg encsece scecceee 14 ow 
Preparatory SCHOMTA. «000+ 000000 +n iesennnncncrenssecnsteescesaceecussewene Steoltw 
Vacation from Ist August to 10th September. 
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Joseph Fowler, Eaq. 
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Edward Whitehouse, Esq. 
Edward FP. Sanderson, Esq 
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Dr. T. 0. Porter, ee 2 
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nay Seas British Consul, New Ovlease, 
Robert Siark, E*q.. New Orleans 


NFORMATION WANTED respecting James, William, aod Ventry Mozter, grand- 
sons of the late Right Hovourable Lord Ventry. They came to the United States 
trom Ireland about the year 1623. By applicaten to their brother-in-law, Dr. Powell, 
No 7. Grecawich-street, New York, they will hear of something much to their ad- 
vantaze. Any person acquainted with their residence, if living,or aware of their 
death, wil! confer a great favour by commupicating it a* above. 


SOTTAGE TO LET AT NIAGARA PALLS.—The beautiful resiience called Valton 
Hill Cottage. being vacant in consequence of the removal of the troops, will be 

et ata truly low rent lo a respectable tenant, There is a good garden, coach 7 
gardeners house, and an excelien! well of water on the premises. The cheapness 
Living, with ite proximity Lo the Palle and the Post office, at Drummondvilie, render it 
a truly desiravie residence, where all the comforts of life miay be had for an income of 
£0 a yee Good society without extravagant habits wi'l be found, united 
with the most healthy spot on the continent, It is extraordinary to find two villages 
so near, in which there is neither lawyer or doctor. Servants wager moderate. A 
to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion, or to W, Brackenridge, Drummondville Post of- 
fice, Canada West,—sf by letter, port pad. 


ajel? Drummondville. 









































































































































































































































































TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 


a troly,’ he broke in. * The chief clere of the 


* Great cause 
is a sous-lievtenant of cavalry, with functions of sergeant 


Pol 
of the gensdarmerie, with orders to stop ail travellers, and search their pockets. 
Shame on it! Jt was not thus the rightful sovereigns of France regarded those 
who wore their epaulettes ; not thus did they esteem the soldier's part. Think, 
for « second, what you are, and then reflees what you might be. Cold and 
unimpassioned as you call yourself, | know your heart better. There lives no 
one who treasures a hi ambition in his breast than you. Ab! your eyes 
sparkle already. ink, then, I say, what a career opens before you, if you 
have ¢ to embrace it. It's a great game that enables a man to spring 
from sous-lieotenant to colonel of a regiment. Come, Burke, 1 can have no 
reason, save your welfare, to press these considerations on you. What are you 
writing there 1” 

*A report to the prefet of police. I see now, however late it is, the un- 
worthiness of the part I’ve acted, in remaining i 4 service where I've listened 
to statements nd se these. | shall ask to have my grade withdrawn and be 
reduced to the ranks; there, perhaps, | may be permitied co carry @ soldier's 
musket without a stain upon my honor.’ 

* You can do better, sir,’ interrupted he, as his face grew purple with passion, 
and his eyes flashed fire ; * far betier : call up your dragoons yonder, and piace me, 
where you threatened, under arrest ; forward your reports to the minister, that 
Henry de Beauvais, Marquis et Pair de France, when such things were, has 
been taken with the “ Croix de St Lovis” and the cordon in his possession.’ 
Here he took from hie bosom the decoration, and waved it above his head. 
* Add, too, that he came prepared to tempt your loyalty with this.’ He drew 
forth at the words a parchment document, and dashed it on the table before me. 

* There, sir, read it ; it is the king’s own hand-writing ; your brevet of colonel 
to a regiment of the gardes. Such proofs of your devotion can scarcely go 

ed. They may raise you to the rank of police epy. ‘There is « lady 
yonder, 100, who should also share in your elevation, a» she does in your loyal 
sentiments ; Mademoiselle de Meudon may be too quick for you. Lose no 
time, sir ; such chances as these are not the froit of every day. After a!!, Ioan 
scarcely go the guillotine under better auspices, then with my cousin and my 
Jriend a8 my betrayers. Mayhap, too, they'll do you the henour to make 
you mount guard beside the scaflold. Such an occasion to display your devo- 
tion should not escape you. David found it profitable to catch the expiring 
er of his own friends, as with easel and brash he sat beside the guillotine. 

hint should not be lost,’ 

The insulting emphasis with which he spoke the last words cut me to the very 
heart, and I stood speechless before him, trembling like @ criminal. 

* Let us part, Beauvais,’ said I, at length, as I held my hand towards him. 
* Let us say adieu to each other, and forever. 1 can forgive all you have said 
to me far better than I could myself, when I listened to your persuasions. 
What may be honourable and just in you, would be black ingratitude and dark 
treachery in me. I shall now endeavour to forget we have ever met, and once 
more, good-bye.’ 

* You are right,’ replied he, after a pause of some seconds, and in a tone olf 
great sadness. We never should have met—Adieu |’ 

‘Ove word more, Beauvais—I find that I have been suspected of some 
treasonable intercourse, that even here [ am watched and spied upon : tell me, 
I beseech you, befo.e you go, from what quarter comes this danger, that | may 
guard against it.’ 

* In good truth, you give me credit for quicker perceptions than I have any 
right to. How so level 6 gentleman should lie under such an imputation, | can- 
not even guess.’ 

* Your sneers shall not provoke me. The fact is as I state it; and if you 
will not help me to the discovery, tell me, at least, who are the persons to 
whom you introduced me formerly at Beauvilliers |’ 

* Very excellent company! I trust none of them have cheated you at ecarte 

* Pray, have done with jesting, and answer me. Who is your ebbe |’ 

* Ma foi! He is the Abbe d’Ervan, What part of France he comes from— 
who are his family, friends, and resources, are all questions I have never thought 
proper to ask him, possibly because I am not so scrupulous on the score of my 
acquaintences as you are. He is a very clever, amusing, witty person—knows 
almost every one—has the entree into every louse in the Faubourg St. Germain 
—can compose a couplet, and sing it—make a mayonaise or & madrigal better 
than any men I know—and, in fact, if he were one of these days to be a minis- 
ter of France, | should not be so very much surprised as you appear this mo- 
ment, at my not knowing more about him. As to the other, the Russian secre- 
tary, or spy, if you like the phrase better, he wes unlucky enough to have one 
of his couriers robbed by a party of brigands, which, scandal says, were sent out 
for the purpose by Monsieur de Talleyrand. His secret dispatches were opened 
and read, and as they were found to implicate the Russian government in cer- 
tain intrigues carrying on, the Czar had only one course open, which was to 
recall the secretary and disavow his whole proceedings—the better to evince 
his displeasure. I hear they have slit his nose, and sent him to pass the winter 
at Tobolsk. Lastly, the prefet—what shall I say of him, save that he was a 
prefet im the south, and wants to be one again. His greatest endeavors in any 
cause will be to pledge its success in Burgundy, or, if you wish, drink the down- 
fall of its enemy ; and as to his enthusiasm, he cares a devilish deal more for a 
change of weather than a change of dynasty, particularly in the trutile season, 
or when the vines are ripening. Such are the truly dangerous associates you 
have kept company with. It now only remains to speak of my bumble self, 
whose history, | need scarcely say, is far more at your service than worth the 
hearing. Are you satisfied |’ 

* Quite so, as regards me ; by no means so, however, as to your fate. Short 

our intimacy has been, I have seen enough of you to know, that qualities 
ke yours should not be wasted in a mad or hopeless enterprise.’ 

* Who told you it was either!’ interrupted he, impetuously. ‘ Who dares to 
say that the rule of the usurper is more firmly placed than the prestige of a 
monarchy, that goes back to Ilugues Capet. Come! come! I will not dis- 
cuss these questions with you, nor have I temper now left to do so. Give me 
the countersign to pass the sentry, and let us part’ 

* Not in anger though, Beauvais.’ 

* Not in friendship, sir,’ replied he, proudly, as he waved back, with bis, my 
proffered hand. ‘ Adieu!’ said he, in a softened tone, as he moved from the 
room, and then turning quickly round, he added—* We may meet again hereal- 
ter, and scarcely can do so on equal terms. If fortune stand by you—l must 
be a beggar: should I win, yours is indeed a sorry lot. When that time comes, 
let him with whom the world goes best, nut forget the other—Good-bye!’ 
And with that he turned away, and left the house. 

I watched him as he strode along the silent alleys, careless and free as though 
he had no cause for fear, till he disappeared in the dark wood, and then I sat 
down at the door to think over our interview. Never had my heart felt more 
depressed. My own weakness in having ever admitted the intimacy of men 
whose dangerous designs were apparent, had totally undermined the ayy 
principle of rectitude I should have relied upon in such a trial, and on which 
could have thrown myself for support. What had I to guide me after all, save 
my devotion to the cause of Bonaparte himself. The prejudices of education— 
the leanings of familyopinion—the inclinations of friends—exist not for the alien 
He has to choose his allegiance—it is nut born with him; his loyalty is the 
growth of a hundred different sympathies that have twined round his heart in 
childhood, and grown with him to manhood, speaking of home and infaucy—of 
his own native streams and mountains—of a land that was his father's. No! 
with him it is not a conviction—it is but a feeling. Such was the substance of 
my reverie ; and as I arose, and strolled out into the park, it was with a deeply 
uttered vow, to be true to him and his fortunes, whose name first lit the spark 
of ambition in my heart, and through weal or wo to devote myself to him 

CHAPTER XXXI-~-THE CHATEAU. 


The same day that Beauvais left me, the court took its departure from Ver- 
sailles. A sudden resolution of the Consul to visit the camp of Boulogne, in 
which he was to be accompanied by Madame Bonaparte, was announced as the 
reason for this change, while a dark rumour ran, that some detected scheme for 
his assassination, had induced his friends to advise this step. Cer'ain it was, 
the preparations were made with the utmost speed, and in less than an hour af- 
ter the dispatch arrived from Paris, the court was on its way back to the capital 

It was not without a sense of sadness that I watched the equipages as they 
roiled one by one from beneath the deep colonnade, and traversed the wide 
terrace, to disappoar in the recesses of the dark forest. I sirained my eyes to 
catch even a passing look at one, who to me had made every walk and every 
alley a thing to love. But I could not see her; and the last rol! of the retiring 
wheels died away in the distance without one friendly voice to say adiea—one 
spile at parting. 

Though I had not participated in the festivities of the chateau, nor even been 
noticed by any of the guests, the absence of its gay world, the glitter of the 
brilliant cortege, the neighing steeds in all their bright panoply, the clank of 
military music, the gorgeously-dressed ladies, who strolled along its terraced 
walks, made the solitude that followed appear dark and desolate indeed ; and 
now, as I walked the park, whose avenues at noonday were silent as at mid- 
night, the desertion imparted a melancholy feeling to my heart I could not ex 
plain. How often had I stopped beneath that balcony. striving to distinguish 
the soft tones of one gentle voice amid the buzz of conversation! How had | 
watched the crowded promenade that every evening poured upon the terrace, 
to eee one figure there among the rest! and when my eye had fallen upon her, 
how has it followed and traced her as she went! And how I frequented each 
spot where I had ever seen her, pacing at sunset the very walk she used to 


, 





take, dwelling on each word she ever spoketo me. The chateau, too, of which 
gp eran dg 7 espe es ES wemiteg or prey. orc tengae. ingeri 
inci soem ateee tong ie Seen ie on nang ee very chairs, 
and calling uf before me her image es though present. 

Thus over weeks and months. summer glided into the mellow 
autumn, and the autumn itself grew cold and cbill, with grayisl. skies and sigh. 
ing winds that swept the leaves along the dark walks, md oo d sadly Z 
the tall beech trees. The still, calm waters of the little lake, that reflected 
the bright foliage and the deep blue sky, motionless as in a mirror, was now 
ruffled by the passing breeze, and surged with a low sad sound against the 
rocky sides; and as 1 watched these changes, I sorrowed less for the depart- 
ing season, than that every trace of her | loved was fading from before me. 
The bare and skeleton branches now threw their gaunt shadows where I had 
seen her waik at noonday, enveloped in deep shade. Dark, watery clouds were 
hurrying across the surface of the stream where I had seen ber tair form mir- 
rored. The cold winds of winter swept along the principle terrace, where not 
a zephyr rustied her dress as she moved ; and somehow I could not help con- 
necting these changes with iny own sensations, and feeling that a gloomy win- 
ter was approaching to my own most cherished hopes. 

Months passed over with me thus, in which, save on my round of duty, I 
never spoke to any one. D’Ervan did not return as he promised, a circum- 
stance which, with all my solitude, I sincerely rejoiced at, and of Beauvais | 
heard nothing; and yet on one account, I could have wished much to learn 
where he was. Unhappily, in the excitement of the morning I last saw hin, 
he forgot on the table at my quarters the commission of colonel, by which he 
had endeavoured to tem;t my ambition, and which I never noticed till several 
hours after his departure. Unwilling to destroy, and yet fearful of retaining it 
in my possession, I knew not well what to do, and had locked it up in my wri- 
ing-desk, anxiously looking for an opportunity to forward it to him. None 
such, however, presented itself, nor did I ever hear from him from the hour he 
left me. 

The unbroken solitude in which I lived disposed me to study, and I resumed 
the course which, im earlier days, had affurded me so much interest and amuse- 
ment; and by this, not only wae my mind drawn off from the contemplation 
of the painful circumstances of my own loneliness, but gradually my former 
ardor for military distinction came back in all its force ; and thus did I learn, 
for the first time, how many of the griefs that our brains beget, find their rem- 
edies in the source they spring from—the exercise of the intellect being like 
that of the body, an essential to a healthy state of thinking and feeling. Each 
day imparted fresh energy to me in the path I followed ; and in these solitary 
hours | made those acquisitions in knowledge, which in after life were to ren- 
der me the most important services, and prepare me for the ¢ontingencies of a 
soldier's career 

While thus engaged, time rolled over, and already the dark and gloomy 
month of January set in, with clouded skies and nights of storm and rain. 
Everything wore its most cheerless aspect. Not only were the trees leafless 
and bare, the roads broken up aod fissured with streams of water, but the neg- 
lected look of the chateau itself bespoke the sad and gloomy season. The clo- 
sed shutters, the closely-barred doors, the statues covered up with mats to prce 
tect them from the weather, the conservatories despoiled of all their gay hab- 
itants, betrayed that the time was past when, in the warm air of sunset, happy 
groups wandered hither and thither, inhaling the rich odors of the flowers and 
gazing on the brilliant landscape. 

It was about nine o'clock at night. The storm that usually began each eve- 
ning at the same hour was already stirring in fitful gusts among the bare 
branches of the trees, or sending a sudden plash of rain against the windows ; 
when, as I drew closer to my fire, and was preparing to enjoy myself for the even- 
ing over my book,I heard the regular tramping sound of a cavalry Lorse approach 
ing along the terrace—the jingle of the accoutrements was a noise I could not 
mistake. I arose, but before | reached the door I heard a deep voice call out 
—*‘ ‘The sous-lieutenant Burke—a dispatch from Paris.’ 

T took the paper, which was sealed and folded in the most formal manner. 
and returning to the room opened it. The contents ran thus : 

“ Sous-lieutenant—On receipt of this you are commanded to station four dra- 
goons of your party, with a corporal, on the road leading from Chaillot to Ver 
sailles, who shall detain all persons passing that way, unable to account satis- 
factorily for their presence. You will also station a picquet of two dragoons at 
the cross-road from the Tron to St. Cloud for the like purpose. The remainder 
of your party to be under arms during the night, and, if requisite, at the dispo- 
sal of Captain Lepelletier. For the execution of which, the present order will 
be your responsibility. (Signed) * Sarvay, 

‘Colonel de Gendarmerie d’Elite. 

‘Given at the Tuileries, January 14, 1804.’ 

So, thought I, there is then something astir after all. These precautions all 
indicate minute snd accurate information ; and now to perform my part. Just 











it 


at that instant I perceived at my feet a small note, which apparently had fallen 
from the envelope as I opened it—I took it up. It was addressed, ‘ Sous-lieu- 
tenant Burke,’ with the words‘ in haste’ written in the corner. Tearing it 
open at once I read the following : 

‘ Allis discovered—Pichegru arrested—Moreau at the Temple. A party 
have left this to capture the others at the Chateau d’Ancre; they cannot be 
there before midnight ; you may then yet be in time to save H. De B., who is 
among them. Not an instant must be lost.’ 

There was no signature to this strange epistle, but I knew at once from 
whom it came. Marie alone could venture on such a step to save her lover. 
My own determination was taken at once ; should my head be on it, I'd do 
her bidding. While I sent for the sergeant to give him the orders of the colo- 
nel, I directed my servant to bring round my horse to the door as lightly equip- 
ped as possible, and, save the holsters, nothing of his usual accoutrements. 
Meanwhile, I prepared myself for the road by loading my pistols and fastening 
on my sword; the commission, too, which De Beauvais left behind, I did not 
forget, but taking it from my desk, I placed it safely in my bosom ; nor was 
| the brief billet omitted, which having read and re-read, I placed in the lining of 
| my cap for safety. One difficulty still presented itself—where was the chateau, 
| and how in the darkness of a winter’s night should [ find it. I just then re- 
| membered that my troop sergeant, a sharp intelligent fellow, had been for 
| 





some weeks past engaged in procuring forage about the neighbourhood for sev- 
eral miles round. | sent for him at once, and asked him if he knew it. 

‘ Yes, lieutenant, perfectly. It was an old seigneurie once; and though 
much distnantled, has a look of respectability still about it. I’ve often been 
there to buy corn ; but the gruff old farmer, they say, hates the military, and it’s 
not easy to get him to deal with us at all.’ 

‘ What's the distance from here "’ 

‘ Two leagues and a half, elmost three—indeed you me@y count it as much, 
the road is so bad.’ 

‘ Now then for the way—describe it—be brief as you esa.’ 

‘You know the cross on the high road beyond Ypres * 

‘Ido. Proceed.’ 

‘ Passing the cross and the little shrine, go forward for a mile or something 
more, till you come to a small cabaret on the road side, at the end of which 
you'll find a ** chemin de traverse,’ aclay road, which will lead you up the fields 
about half a league, to a large pond, where they water the cattle, cross this and 
continue till you see the lights of a village to your left ; the barking of the dogs 
| will guide you if the lights be out; don’t enter the village, but go on till you 
| meet an old gateway covered with ivy, enter there, and you are in the avenue 
of the chateau ; the high road is full five leagues about, but you'll easily find 
| this way. There's a mastiff there you should be on your guard against, though 
| you must not fire on him either; they were going to take my life once, that | 

half drew a pistol from my holster against him, and I heard one of the fellows 
say to another, that monsiegneur’s dog was well worth a “ bleu,” any day, 
whatever he meant by that.’ 

Very few minutes sufficed to give my orders respecting the picquet, and I 
| was in my saddle and ready for the road ; and although my departure excited 
0 surprise among my men, coupled as it was with the orders I had just given, 
| [ overheard the troop sergeant mutter to another, as I passed out, ‘ Parbdieu, | 
| always suspected there was something wrong about that old chateau yonder— 

come what weather it would, they’d never let you take shelter within the walls 
of it.’ : , 

The night was so dark, that when I tarned into the road I could not even dis- 
| tinguish my horses’ head ; heavy drifts of rain, too went sweeping along, and 
| the wind roared through the forest with a noise like the sea in storm. 

I now put spurs to my horse, and the animal, fresh from long pampering, 
sprang forward madly, and dashed onward. The very beating of the rain, the 
adverse wind, seemed to chafe his spirit, and excite his courage With head bent 
down, and hands firmly grasping the reins, I rode on, till the faint glimmering 
of a light caught my eye at a distance. A few miles brought me beside it. It 
was a little candle that burned in the shrine above the image of the Virgin. A 
pious, but humble hand had placed it there, regardless of the rain and storm ; 
and there it now was burning secure from the rude assaults of the harsh night, 
and throwing its yellow light on the few cheap trinkets which village devetion 
had consecrated to the beloved saint. As I looked at the little altar I thought 
of the perilous enterprise I was engaged in. I could have wished my heart to 
have yielded to the influence of a superstition, which for every moment of life 
seems to have its own apt consolation and succor. For, when as way-worn 
travellers refresh their parched lips at some road-side well, and bless that 
charity that carved the litle basin in the rock—so, followers of this faith have 
ever and anon before their eyes some material evidences of their church's bene- 
volence—now arming them against the sorrows of the world—now rendering 














them grateful for benefits recerved—now taxing their selfishness eactifices. 
dich “slovees Weds In theis oft scdesth eat Ss them rd 

which make them proud of their afflictions. Agree he supand Senn a 
human heart to the hourly consolations of religion, that forms mo 
yh belief in Catholic countries. 

se thoughts were passing throogh my mind i 

shrine behind me. So, said I, here — be the orl carb yl 
as I heard the sound of a voice issuing from a small house on the road Gee 
For a second dr two | hesitated whether I should not dismount and es the 
way; but a moment's consideration satisfied me it were better to risk 
oom J by delay; and cautiously advancing, I heard by the sound of my 
— _ that we had left the high road, and were now on the clay path we 

Again I dashed onward at a gallop, my powerful horse splashin 
deep ground, or striding boldly oa the rene furrows : ae a 
steep and rugged ascent, where the torn up way gave passage to a swollen 
rivulet ; now plunging down into some valley, where the darkness seemed 
thicker and more unpenetrable still. At last | could see, far down beneath me 
the twinkling light of the village, and began to deliberate with myself at what 
point I should turn off lefiwards. Each moment the path seemed to lead me 
in the direction of the light, while I felt that my road led onwards Straight. [J 
drew my rein to deliberate what course I should tuke, when directly in front of 
me I thought I could detect the clank of a sabre flapping agsinst the flank of a 
horse. ! lowered my head on a level with my horse’s mane, and could distinct} 
hear the sound I suspected, and more still, the deep tones of a soldier's md 
interrogating some one, who, by the patois of his answer, [ guessed to be a 
peasant. 

* You are certain, then, we have not come wrong 1’ said the horseman. 

‘Ah! I know the way too well for that—travelling it daylight and dark 
since | was a boy. I was born in the village below. We shall soon reach 
“ _ wooden bridge, and ihen, turning to the left, beside Martin Gui- 
chard’s —— 

‘What care I for all that?’ interrupted the other, roughly. ‘ How far are 
we now from the chateau! Is it still a league off!’ 

‘ Parbleu '—No! nor the half of it. When you rise the hill yonder, you'll 
“ a light ; they always have one burning in the tourelle there—and that’s the 
chateau. 

‘Thank heaven for that,’ muttered I, ‘ and now only let me pass them, and 
all's safe.’ The figures before me I could now dimly trace in the darkness 
were descending step by step arugged and narrow path, where a tall hedge 
formed a wall on either side. ‘To get before them here, therefore, was out of 
the question ; my only chance was by a detour through the fields to come down 
upon the village, and, if possible, gain the bridge he spoke of, before them.— 
Quick as the thought, I turned from the deep road to the still deeper earth of 
the ploughed field beside it. My horse—a strong and powerlul Norman—needed 
but the slightest movement of the hand to plunge hotly on. My eyes bent 
upon the twinkle of the few lights that still marked the Jittle hamiet, I rode 
fearlessly forward ; now tearing madly through some low osier fence—now 
slipping in the wet and plashy soil, where each stride threatened to bring us 
both to the earth. The descent became soon almost precipitous : but the deep 
ground gave a footing, and I never slackened my speed. At length, with a 
crashing sound, I found that we had burst the little inclosure of some village 
garden, and could dimly trace the outline of a cottage at some distance in 
trout. Dismounting now, | felt my way cautiously for the path that usually 
conducts at the end of the cabin to the garden ; this | soon made out, and the 
next minute was in the street. Happily, the storm, which raged still as 
violently as before, suffered no one to be without doors; and save the rare 
glimmer of a light, all was sunk in darkness. 


I walked on beside my horse for some minutes, and at last I heard the rush- 
ing sound of a swollen river, as it tore along its narrow bed; and apprvaching 
step by step discovered the little bridge, which simply consisted of two planks, 
ur protected by any railing at either side. With a little difficulty I succeeded 
in leading my horse across, and’was just about to mount when the sound of 
the trooper’s voice from the village street again reached me. 

A sudden thought flashed through my mind. Each moment might now be 
precious: and stooping down, I lifted the end of the plank, and sent it with a 
crash into the stream, the other soon followed it, and before I was in the 
saddle aguin, the torrent was carrying them along amid the rocks of the 
stream. 

‘ Here is a misfortune,’ cried the peasant, in a tone cf misery—‘ the bridge 
has been carried away by the flood.’ ‘ 

‘ Tonnerre de ceil! and is there no other way across?’ said the dragoun, in 
a voice of passion. 

I waited not to hear more, but giving the spur to my horse, dashed up the 
steep bank, and the next moment saw the light of the chateau, for such I 
guessed to be a bright star that twinkled at a distance. Speed now will do it, 
said I, and 1 put my strong Norman to his utmost. The wind tore past me 
scarce faster than I went, while the beating rain came around me. The foot- 
way soon altered, and I found that we were crossing a smooth turf like lawn. 
Ha! this is the old gate, thought I, as a tall archway, overhung with ivy and 
closed by a strong door, opposed further progress. I beat loudly against it 
with the heavy handle of my whip, but to no purpose ; the hoarse voice of the 
storm drowned all such sounds. I dismounted, and endeavoured to make 
myself heard by knocking with a stone. I shouted, I cried aloud, but all in 
vain. My terror increased every instant. What was tobe done! The dra- 
goon might arrive at any moment, and then | myself must share the ruin of 
tne others. Maddened by the emergency that each moment grew more press- 
ing, | sprung into the saddle, and, following the direction of the wall, rode 
round to the other side of the chateau, seeking some open spot, some break 
whereby to enter. ‘* 

{ had not gone far, when I saw a portion of the wall which, broken and dila- 
pidated, afforded the opportunity I desired. I hesitated not, but dashed 
wildly at it. My horse, unaccustomed to such an effort, chested the barrier, 
and came rollimg headforemost to the earth, throwing me several yards before 
him. A cry of pain escaped me as I fell; and I scarcely could gain my knees 
to rise, when the hoarse bay of a savage dog broke upon my ear, and! heard 
the animal tearing through the brushwood toward me. I drew my sabre in 2 
trice, and scarce knowing at what side to defend myself, laid wildly about me, 
while I shouted with all my might for help. The furious beast sprung, like a 
tiger, at my throat, and, though wounded by a chance cut, seized me in his 
terrible fangs; fortunately the strong collar of my uniform served to protect 
me ; but the violence of the assault carried me off my balance, and we rolled 
one over the other to the ground. Grasping his throut with both hands, I 
endeavoured to strangle him, while he vainly sought to reach my face. At 
this critical moment my cries were heard within and numerous lights flitted 
up and down in front of the chateau, and a crowd of persons, all armed, were 
quickly about me. Seizing the hound by his collar, a peasant tore away the 
dog; while another, holding a lantern to my face, cried out in a voice of ter- 
ror, ‘‘ They are upon us. We are lost.’ 

‘ Parbleu! you should let Colbert finish his work—he is a ‘blue :’ 
are but food for dogs any day.’ 

* Not so,’ said another, in a low, determined voice; ‘this is a sure 
weapon. 

1 heard the cock of a pistol click as he spoke. 

‘Halt there! Stop! I say,’ cried a voice, in a tone of commend. 
him—I know him weil. It’s Burke. Is it not ?” 

It was De Beauvais spoke, while at the same moment he knelt down beside 
me on the grass, and put his arm round my neck. I whispered one word into his 
ear. He sprang to his feet, and, with a hasty direction to assist me toward the 
house, disappeared. Before I could reach the door he was again beside me. 

* And you did this to save me, dear friend!’ said he, in a voice half stifled 
with sobs. ‘* You have run all this danger for my sake ?’ 

I did not dare to take the merit of an act I had no claim to, still less to 
speak of her for whose sake I risked my life, and leaned on him without speak- 
ing, as he led me within the porch. 

‘Sit down here for a moment—but one moment,’ said he, in a whisper, 
‘and I'll return to you.’ 

I sat down upon a bench, and looked about me. The place had all the evi- 
dence of being oue of consequence in former days; the walls, wainscote, im 
dark walnut wood, were adorned with grotesque carvings of hunting scenes, 
and instrumen's of ‘ venerie;” the ceiling, in the same taste, displayed tro- 
phies of weapons, intermingled with different emblems of the ** chase,” while 
in the centre, and inclosed within a garter, were the royal arms of the Bour- 
bons: the gilding that once shone on them was tarnished and faded, the fleur 
de lys, too, were broken and dilapidated, while but a stray letter of the proud 
metto remained, as if not willing to survive the dewnfall of those to whom it 
was now less a boast, than a sarcasm. As! sat thus, the wide hall was gradually 
filled with men, whose anxious and excited faces betokened the fears my pre- 
sence had excited, while not one ventured to speak or eddress a word to me. 


They 


‘I know 





Most of them were armed with cutlasses, and some carried pistols in belts round 
| their waists; while others had rude pikes, whose coarse fashion betokened the 
| handiwork of a village-smith. They stood in a semicircle round me ; and 

s were rivetted upon me with an expression of most piercing 


| while their eye 
interest, not a syllable was spoken. Suddenly a door was opened, at the end of 


| a corridor, and Beauvais calied out— 


* This way, Burke—come this way.’ 
(To be continued.) 
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Kkmperial Parliament. 
House of Lords, July 4. 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 

The Archbishop of DUBLIN, in presenting @ petition, relaing to church 
government, erpressed his conviction that the present circumstances ao, 
tably proved the necessity for the existence of a church one He a 
not desire then to enter into details, but only to urge with the petitioners that 
the church absolutely required a legislative body “to enact, alter, or abrogate 
its laws.” No one could deny the dissension and dissatisfaction arising from 
the want of such a legislative control, and few could doubt that this want of 
tranquility in the church was owing to that cause. Alluding to the charges of 
the bishops, to which much importance was usually atteched, the right rev. 
prelate said, that they were of no positive authority, and could only be accepted 
as expressions of individual oe : . ; 

Of late years it had been the habit of alluding to the bishops charges—that 
such and such a bishop favoured or d d certain opinions, &c. Now, it 
should be recollected that a bishop had no more authority to decide these 
points than any other members of the church; and they could do no more than 
avow their opmion, for doing which they were constantly assailed in the most 

and insolent manner by those who happened to differ from them. It was 
the habit of saying on this subject, “* The clergy are, as a body, zealously 
attached to the doctrines of the church and cordial adherents to it.’ Bat it 
could not be denied that even aznong those who made these professions—and 
doubtless in the most perfect sincerity—there were found certain parties who 
vigorously assailed each other as unsound ; the men of one side declaring those 
of the other to be unfaithful members of the church, and desiring that they 
should leave her communion. This state of things was dangerous, disgraceful, 
and ruinous, to any such body as the church, or indeed to any community. 
Nor was it an evil likely heal itself and die away by degrees, or to produce its 
own remedy; on the contrary, he feared that it would increase if a remedy 
were not speedily applied, and that as it had been long increasing, so it would 
constantly increase. Men who discountenanced the opinions entertained by 
the petitioners on this sabject were wont to speak of the wisdom of our ances- 
tors, which he could tolerate, even to a great extent, if accompanied by con- 
sistency ; but when it was well known that our ancestors had long continued 
a certain furm of church government consisting of its own members, and that 
no such thing had been permitted to operate for more than a century, It was 
intolerable inconsistency to allege the wisdom of our ancestors really as an ox- 
cuse for departing from their pracuce and contravening their intentions. He 
begged their lordships’ oe eee in declaring solemnly that rights carried 
with them duties, and above all legislative rights; and if the Parliament, which 
had the power of legislating for the church, did not consider its intervention on 
this subject proper, it was the duty of Parliament to permit that body, whose 
province it might legitimately be, to interpose with a regular recognised autho- 
rity for the settling the disputes and dissensions now unfortunately prevailing. 
He alluded, of course, to spiritual matters alone—matters of doctrine or dis- 
cipline. Were he permanently in this country and in their lordships’ House, 
he should feel it his duty to submit a substantive proposition to their lordships 
on this momentous subject ; either for an address to her Majesty praying that a 
commission might issue for inquiry, &c , or some other course. But as it was, 
he commended the matter to his brethren of the English bench, conscious that 
if they did not concur with him it would be in vain for him to moot the ques- 
tion; and that, if they did, they were, if for no other reason, certainly for that 
to which he had just alluded, best fitted to undertake it. 

The Bishop of SALISBURY, in warmly supporting the object proposed by 
the right rev. prelate, urged that whatever dissensions existed in the church 
would be discussed with much greater advantage in a deliberative assembly 
than in public meetings and unauthorised publications :— 

The Convocation might not theoretically be the most excellent and perfect 
form of church legislature ; but he could net deem it so impracticable or use- 
less as it had been represented. The Upper House, composed of the prelates, 
could not, surely, be open to the charge of too great tendency to popular influ- 
ences; and the other House consisted only of 144 members, a number which 
certainly if popularly elected might be susceptible of excited influences, but 
which was made up of first, the deans, dignitaries next in rank to the bishops, 
and probably about the same age, not at all likely to consider matters in other than 
a calm and temperate menner ; nor less likely to deal with church matters in 
such a spirit were the archdeacons—the very élite of the clergy—to whom, as- 
suredly, such subjects might safely be intrusted. The excitement common 
now-a-days in church matters might be ascribed in no slight degree to the ab- 
sence of any recognised form of government—of any mode by which opinions 
could be brought to the test of calm consideration. Something analogous to 
this evil in the church might be noticed in the excitement accustomed to per- 
vade the country during the temporary cessations of parliamentary delibera. 
tions, when public questions were discussed at dinners and meeting, and excit- 
ed language bandied to and fro in speeches and papers—an excitement dying 
away in a great degree when matters were brought again before regularly au- 
thorised assemblies ; and even the wild excitement—the fierce language echoed 
so loudly on the other side of the Irish Channel, was apt to die away to some- 
thing more approaching rational discussion and argumentative consideration 
when it was brought into the Houses of Parliament. Nor was this wholly dis- 
similar to what must occur in achurch where there was no authorised body to 
consider conflicting opinions calinly ; and, therefore, they were left to the ex- 
cited and exciting controversies of those least able and least willing to treat 
them in so befitting and benficial a spirit. There would be no safety or security 
to the church if she were not permitted to accommodate herself in a due de- 
gree to the altered circumstances of the age, and with recognised authcrity to 
meet the necessities which, in the course of time, must inevitably occur. 

After a few words from the Bishop of OSSORY, deprecatory of any convo- 
cation, the subject was suffered to drop. 
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House of Commons, July 4. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Mr. BLEWITT, on Tuesday, put a question to Sir R. Peel, of which he had 
previously given notice, relative to the position held by the Duke of Wellington 
in the Government. The hon. member referred to an answer recently given 
by his grace to a Mr. Mulock, who had addressed the duke and Sir R Peel 
upon the means of traquillizing Ireland. He received the following reply from 
the noble duke: ‘ London, June 15th, 1843.—Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Mulock. As it appears that Mr 
Mulock has addressed the Minister the duke concludes that he wil! give him 
an answer. He is one of the few men in these days who do not meddle with 
questions over which they have no control.” (Much laughter.) Mr. Blewitt 
referred to other instances in which the noble duke had declined to take cogni- 
zance of matters brought under his notice, on the ground that he had no au- 
thority to interfere, and then said he had stated inne to justify him in respect- 
fully calling upon Sir R. Peel to explain “ what is the political position of his 
Grace the Bute of Wellington—whether his grace is or 1s not in the political 
service of the Crown, subject to ministerial responsibility, and possessed of any 
and what control over the administration of public affairs?” 

Sir R. PEEL said 

He would answer the hon. member's question as respectfully as he hed put 
it. As to the position of his noble friend—the noble duke—he filled, as was 
well known, the important office of Commander-in-Chief, and as such his grece 
was so far in the political service of the Crown. He was also a member of the 
Cabinet, and as such he was of course responsible for the advice which he might 
give to his sovereign. To say that the noble duke did not possess a great in- 
fluence over public affairs would be saying what was not the fact. His influ- 
ence arose from that deference which all men were disposed to pay to the opin 
ions of such a man—(cheers.) With respect to the correspondence to which 
the hon. member had referred, he thought the noble duke was perfectly right 
in referring parties applying to him to those in the Government to whose de- 
partments the matter more particularly belonged, and this reference was the 
more justified by the shrewd and pithy remark of the noble dake—that he did not 
meddie with questions over which he had no control; an example which the 
hon. member (Mr. Blewitt) might follow without any disadvantage to his polit- 
ical] career.—( Laughter ) 


a ——— 


STATE OF IRELAND—MEETING IN MARYLEBONE. | 


Yesterday a meeeting of the inhabitants of the borough of Marylebone, con- 
vened at the instigation of its members, Sir B. Hall and Sir C. Napier, took 
place in Hall's Riding School 








Guize, Daniel, Dyke, Joseph Kerr, John Williams, J. Savage, and all the lead- 
ing Reformers of the borough. 

General Sir De Lacy Evans came forward amidst tremendous cheering to 
propose the first resolu:ion. He believed it to be one which would meet the 
cordial concurrevce of every man, for it was one which went to express their 
anxiety as Englishmen for the well-being of and justice to our fellow subjects 
in Ireland. (Load cheers ) They had come there that day to express opinions 
which they could not get the present corrupt House of Parliament to do for 
them. (Cheers.) He hoped the present vast assemblage would not only be « 
warning to Parliament, but to the ministry ; but they must be very careful what 
they said, for of late, very numerous meetings, at least in Ireland, had been 
converted, in certain quarters, into foul conspiracies. (Oh, oh, and laughter.) 
They well knew that at the present moment there was the greatest commotion 
among the people of Ireland that ever existed in that unfortunate country. (A 
voice—** So there ought to be,” coupled with most vociferous cheering for 
several minutes.) He re-echoed that sentiment. So there ought to be, and 
he would add until they obtained free and unrestricted justice. (Renewed 
cheering.) Were there no causes for the present disturbed state of Ireland ! 
(Yes, yes.) Were the Irish nothing but mere brute beasts, that they were 
to have grievances inflicted on them which would not be tolerated in this or any 
other country! (No, no.) Look at the state of Ireland with regard to the 
franchise. 

General Evans proceeded to denounce the policy of the present ministry 
towards Ireland, more particularly the Ineh Arms bil, and concluded by moving 
that the meeting viewed with the deepest sorrow and the most serious alarm, 
the present excited state of public feeling in Ireland; and regard with pain 
and indignation the present policy of her Majesty's ministers in reference to 
that country, as indicated in the stringent aud obnoxious provisons of the Arms 
bill now before Parliament, and the unconstitutional dismissal of magistrates 
from their office, and the absence of al! adequate plans for the just and equita- 
ble rule of the Irish people. 

Mr. Ferarcus O'Connor next presented himself, and was very warmly re- 
ceived. He commenced by addressing the meeting as brother Ropealers, and 
said, the best speech he had heard was the short and pithy one which emana- 
ted from a person in the meeting, and which, in reference to that part of the 
speech of the gallant General stating that there was a commotion in Ireland, 
observed, ** So there ought to be.” (Cheers.) The church and the franchise in 
Ireland had been alluded to. The former had done much to shed the best 
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he had seen that day, he thought the Ireland 
would have alegislature of er own, — pag Ban sree : 
green. (Cheers) The day was coming when her manufactares would 
and her agriculture increase, Ireland would then be. as she ought to be— 

* Pirst flower of the earth, first gem of the sea.” 

(Leud cheers) The resolution he had to P was, that the memorial 


ro 
founded on the resolutions, be nied t M 
cent end thé Earl of lala tOhhens: her Majesty by the Earl of Charle. 


Sir B. Hatt. in returning thanks, said,—With reapect presentation 
of the memorial to her Majesty, it could not be seated fa bolas hands than 
those of the Ear! of Charlemont, the friend of bis country (cheers), and the 
Earl of Leitrim, whose son. Lord Clements, had so strongly and properly 
posed every clause in the Irish Arms Bull. (Cheers ) r 

The Chairman then vacated the chair amid loud cheering ; after which the 
numerous multitude dispersed. with three cheers for O'Connell, and three for 


the Queen, and a copious shower of 
Duke of Wellington, and the King of eabaaee hisses bestowed upon Peel, the 





CAN THE QUEEN'S GOVERNMENT BE 
CARRIED ON? 
From Frazer's Magazine. 
. . . . . . > 
Time passed, and after the five years’ endurance i 
IV. made a desperate effort to nd himself of the Whigs Hie ad dee 
off, and Sir Robert Peel, moch against his own inchoations, came inte office. 
But the resyit of the experiment was the reverse of that whieh all who re. 
eel iamen 
not less convinced than before that the king's phdnmadnnahninenrt “— 
ried on; and finding himself outwoted in the choice of a Speaker, he looked 
upon the battle as lost well-nigh before it had begun. From that hour, he 
fought like one who has already anticipated defeat. We do pot mean to sa 
that his short political campaign in 1885 was otherwise than brilliant. Ik rathen | 
indeed, with two serious enaleen for both his letter to the electors of I . 
worth, and his commission for reforming the Church, looked like concessions to 
popular prejudice, and a beating up for popular support, that was scarcely 
worthy of him. But bating these two sects—both of which, by the bye, may 
have been the results of deliberate conviction, however liable to be misunder- 





blood of Ireland—it was the Church of a small, and from its tyranny, a 
despicable minority. England had ruled his country with an iron rod, but it 
was time that the rod should be broken, and that Ireland should rule 
itself. (Great cheering.) If the present meeting was to be a precur- 
sor meeting, it must be one which would do real justice to Ireland 
by striking at the root of the evil. If it was meant that it was to go 
forth as the precursor to striking the standard of Repeai upon the plea of giving 
more extended justice to Ireland, he could only denounce it as an attempt to 
do pettyfogging justice. (Cheering.) Ireland would never rest satisfied until 
it was relieved from provincial legislation. Unless the meeting were prepared 
to give them that—if they had come there with no better stock in trade than 
mere justice to Ireland, it was but a poor bundle of sticks to go to the fire with 
Mr. O'Connor at great length proceeded to dwell upon the wrongs of Ireland, 
and implored the meeting, if they wished to do justice to that nation, not to 
separate without supporting them in their attempts to obtain a Repeal of the 
Legislative Union. 

Mr. Ruip.ey, a Chartist, here came forward, and after denouncing the pre. 
sent meeting as a Whig feeler, moved an amendment to the effect that “* The 
meeting was further of opinion that the conduct of the late and present gevern- 
ments towards Ireland has been unjust and tyrannical, and the Irish nation has 
an undoubted right to take such legal measures as they may deem best calcu- 
lated to procure a Repeal of the Union.” 

Mr. Fussevt having seconded the amendment, 

Mr. Duncomse, M. P., in answer to repeated calls came forward, and was 
received with the most enthusiastic applause, which having subsided, he said 
the resolution and the amendment were both of them so excellent that he had 
no choice between them. (Cheers.) Had this been a mere Whig meeting, 
they would not have found him there in support of that old, and, he hoped, de- 
funct policy. (Cheers.) He thought that unity in such a question was every- 
thing, and that under such circumstances it would be better to amalgamate 
both the resolution and the amendment. (Loud and general cheering.) Were 
he an Irishman, he should demand the repeal upon the same principle that the 
working people of this country demanded the Charter—(cheers)—because they 
had no confidence in the present House of Commons (Cheers.) If then Eng- 
lishmen placed no confidence in the present House of Commons, with what 
face could they call upon the Irish people to do so! (Hear, hear.) If there 
was to be a continuation of the Union, let it be without reference to class, coun- 
try, sect, or creed. Those were the principles upon which only it could be 
maintained ; and unless those principles were fully carried out, the Irish nation 
had a constitutional right todemand a Repeal of this or any other Union. He 
hoped they should have no war, at least in that meeting, but that there would | 
be an union of both resolutions. The hon. gentleman here concluded amidst 
the most deafening plaudits. 

Mr. M. P. Haynes next addressed the meeting in support of adding the 
amendment as a rider to the original proposition ; and 

Mr. RK. Owen, of Lanark, attempted to address the meeting, but was not 
heard, from the confusion which prevailed. 

Sir B. Hacv announced that the amendment had been incorporated with the 
original resolution ; and the announcement was received with the loudest ac. 
clamations, the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, for several minutes; and on 
the question being put, every hand in the building appeared to be raised in its 
favour, accompanied with renewed and repeated marks of approbation. 

Sir C. Narter next came forward, and was received with genera! applause 
It was gratifying to him to find that Marylebone was the first constituency in 
England to come forward to admit the principle of doing justice to Ireland. 
The government looked towards that meeting with a considerable degree of 
dread, for many would follow it, and if they could but carry it out with unani- 
mity, the dread of the government would be increased tenfold. (Hear, hear.) 
He had stated in the House of Commons, and he repeated it there, that the 
speech of Sir RK. Peel in the Commons, and Wellington in the Lords, regarding 
Ireland, had done more to advance Repeal than O'Connell could have done 
without those speeches in five years. (Cheers.) He denounced the sending of 
naval and military forces to Ireland to prevent the people expressing their 
views in a legal and constitutional manner. He also was opposed to that un- 
wise and umstatesmanlike act of dismissing of the magistrates. (Cheers.) The 
whole policy of the government towards Ireland was to treat it like a con- 








quered country. Look at the conduct of England with regard to the Irish 
Church. (Hear.) The same attempt was made with Scotland, but the thing 

was scouted, and the union continued. (Hear, hear.) He might differ from 
some of them, but as a stanch and determined friend to Ireland, he would | 
yield to no one. (Hear, hear ) But he would candidly and frankly acknowledge 

that he did not approve of repesl. (Cheers, cries of ** Oh, oh,’’ and uproar.) 

He thought that under its name a power was given in Ireland to one man, | 
which was a dangerous power, and which cught not to be permitted. (Great 
confusion and marks of disapprobation.) He must at the same time say, he 
had used the power he possessed with the greatest moderation. (Cheers.) But 
the question was, were they sure that he who hed raised the tempest had the 
power to allay the storm, and produce a calm! (Several voices, * Yes, yes,” 
and three cheers were here given for O'Connell.) He called upon them to be 

ware; France was eagerly watching the movement of the Irish people, and 
would be delighted to see a dismemberment of the empire, and to assist there- 
in, not for the sake of the Irish people, but for the purpose of breaking the 
oad of England. No good end would be answered by a Repeal of the | 
Jnion. Let justice be doce to Ireland, and Repeal was not wanted. (Cries of | 
It is,” and uproar.) Let justice be done to her, and Ireland would add to 
her own greatness and the power and strength of the British government. The 
gallant commodore here retired amidst the mingled cheers and disapprobation 
of the meeting. 

Mr. 8. Crawronrp,M.P., in ahswerto the repeated calls made for him, 
came forward, and was received in the most enthusiastic manner. He was 
happy to obey their call, and say a few words upon such on occasion—an oc- 
casion of the most promising kind to Ireland, which made him rejoice at being 
present There was no one more firmly attached to the British Union than he | 
was, and therefore he abstained from joining in the agitation, hopmg that the 
Imperial Parliament would have done justice to Ireland; bot they had not 
(Hear.) If justice was refused, he would join his countrymen in their strug- 
gle. (Cheers.) He was always en advoca'e for the universal representation of 
the people, whom he was convinced would never have justice done them until 








The Riding School is said to be capable of holding about three thousand | they had due weight in Parliament (Hear.) With respect to the Lrish Arms 
persons, and it was tolerably well filled, chiefly by the working « lasses. At one | Bill, he should not be fit to be a representative of the people if he did not op 
o'clock Sir B. Hall was called to the chair, and on the platform were Sir C | pose it; and to show the sympathy of the people of England, he bad presented 
Napier, General Sir De Lacy Evans, Peargus O'Connor, Robert Owen, Mr b petition from Rochdale, signed by 4,500 persons, against the measure 
Stockton (forman of the Calthorpe jury), Mr. Shafto Adair (late candidate ‘or | (Cheers.) 

East Suffolk(, Mr. Sharman Craford, Major Kevell, Mr. T. Duncombe, M. P.,| Mr. W.O'Conwett, in moving the next resolation, said that he was aware 
Mr. Hur ve, M. P., Mr. Williams M.P , for Coventry ; Messrs. John Wilson, | that it was ir 





1 the bosom of Englistimen to do justice to Srelaad, and from what 





stood by friends as wel! as foes—the few weeks of his brief administration 
drew furth points in bis public character for which the most ardent of his admi- 
rers had searcely given him credit. Sir Robert Peel never stood so high in the 
estimation of the country as when be was struggling night afer night with 
** the tyrant majority.” And though, as we have just said, he fought a» men 
are apt to fight who cherish no hope whatever of victory, though he looked be- 
hind in order to ascertain that there was a safe retreat, just as often as he look- 
ed before where the enemy stood in array ;—yet it would be uncandid to den 
that he showed both courage and conduct in the battle, and that his fall wasas 
dignified as his entrance on the campaign had been graceful. 

Sir Robert Pee! resigned, and took the earliest opportunity afterwards of 
preaching @ somewhat stertiing doctrine to the people of England. He met his 
constituents at dinner, and through them made the public aware that, in his 
opinion, the monarchy was virtually at an end,—that the battle of the constita- 
tion, such as it was, must thenceforth be fought in the registration courte, end 
that all the real power had become vested in the Commons, Perhaps Sir Ro- 
bert Pee] was right; and yet he must pardon us if we venture io question the 
wisdom of stating in terms so peremptory and direct, what it is better that 
good men should fee! than bad men understand. For there are certain truths, 
both in morals and in politics, which are safer in men's hearts than upon their 
lips. The Romans would make no law against parricide, because they re- 
garded the crime as too atrocious te be mentioned. Cesar, when he led his 
legions from Gaul into Italy, professed to seek the deliverance, not the subju- 
gation of his country. In like manner, Sir Robert Peel might have made his 
electioneering lesson quite as strong, yet clothed it in language less transpa- 
rently startling, for a child could not fail of seeing through it. Bat with him, 
as with all the world beside, the Seriptural maxim holds good, that out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. Sir Robert believed that there 


| could never be a king's government again, and he, therefore, warned the people 
| to form a government for themselves, as like to a king's in its spirit, as well as 
| in its form, as the altered state of circumstances would allow. 


Once more the leader of a Conservative opposition, Sir Robert Peel saw 
fresh reasons, from day to day, to adhere to the opinion which he had formed 
immediately after the passing of the Reform Bill. The government, tottering 
continually to its fall, kepttogether just as often by the support of its enemies 
against its professed friends, as by that of its professed friends against ite ene- 
mies. Measures were brought forward, canvassed, and cut to pieces, and then, 
if not passed in a mutilated state, withdrawn by their proposers. The very 
pledge, by giving which Lord John Russell had succeeded in regaining tempo- 
rary possession of Downing Street, was never redeemed ; but a bill passed for 
the adjustment of the tithe question in Ireland, wherein no appropriation clause 
found place. And so it was in a thousand different instances Coakdes. The at. 
tack upon the parliament of Jamaica, the Municipal Boundaries Bill, the Me- 
tropolitan Police Bill, the Education Bill—these, with innumerable abortive 
attempts at legislation besides, shewed that, for the time bemg at least, the 


| powers of goverament were in abeyance ; and they were all accepted by Sir 


Robert Peel as confirmatory of his own maxim, properly so called, would 
never be revived in this country again. 

The impatience of the great Conservative party all this while contrasted 
strongly with the perfect composure of their chief. They did not feel with 
him that the days of strong governments were over. They aw, indeed, that 
the gentlemen composing the Queen's Whig cabinet were without inflaence 
either within parliament or without, but they were not, therefore, convinced 
that a cabinet composed of Conservative statesmen would be, in like manner, 
feeble. Over and over again, therefore, they urged their chief to lead them on, 
and were confident that, let the struggle come when it might, they should pre- 
vail. It did come, and a wretched bed-chamber plot turned the scale. But 
nobody could longer hide from himself that the term of Whig misrule was at 
hand. More than ever the ministers truckled, cringed, and floundered, and 
their last flounder destroyed them. They would not resign when a House of 
Commons, elected by themselves, had passed against them a vote of no confi- 
dence. They tried the effect of a dissolution, and were soundly beaten 

It is much 'o be lamented that in the mind of Sie Robert Peel the conviction 
should have taken such — root, that for any set of men to govern on fixed 
principles, and with a high hand, was no longer possible. Since the = of 
Pitt there has been no minister brought into s0 triumphantly ashe. Never 
shall we forget the shout of triumph that rang through the land when all the 
arts and shifts of ministerial chicaoery had exhausted themselves, and the first 
master of forces shewed upon the side of the Conservatives a working majority 
of not less than ninety. ‘ho would then have presumed to say that the days 
of strong governments were over! The victors knew that the fate of the coum- 
try depended on the marntenance of a steady union among themselves. 
were not unaware that the altered state of circumstances would lay chem under 
the necessity of yielding up many long cherished predilections, they were 
parea to make almost any sacrifices which their great leader might sages ; 
and the cheerfulness with waich they did make these sacrifices can never be 
forgotten. Sr Robert Peel took the helm at a moment of imminent peril to 
the state. There was disaster abroad and unparalleled financial difficulties at 
home. ‘There was a rebellion jost repressed, a total stagnation of commerce, 
poverty in all classes, absolute starva'ion insome. To cope with evils so tre- 
mendous, extraordinary measures were needed, and with very extraordinary 
measures Sir Robert Peel's ministerial reign began. The whole financial sys- 
tem of the country was changed ; there was no patehing up @ rent here by ma- 
king a worse rent elsewhere. There was no increase of permanent dept for 
the purpose of meeting an immediate exigency. But a bold and statesman. like 
review of the real diffieulties of his position led the way on the part of the mi- 
nister to the announcement of a plan which struck both frend and foe with 
amazement. The income-tax and the new tariff will be spoken of for ages to 
come, as the boldest, and yet the wisest projects of finance that ever were an- 
nounced in @ British House of Commons, And the readiness with which Con- 
servatives of almost every shade of opimion came into them—the cheerful ac- 
quiescence of the agricultursts in the proposed change in the corn-iawe—the 
willingness of the monied interests to pay their three per cent.—the acquies- 
cence of the advocates of the doctrine of protection in what they felt to be. 
prodigious stride towards the theory of free trade,—all this was as creditable 
to the parties making the secrifice, as it ought to have been a source of honest 
pride to the statesman who required it, Sir Robert Pee! might have felt, when 
his great measures passed, that, whether for permanency or not, the sovereign 
was once more carrying on her own government; and the feeling ought to have 
encouraged him to stil more gallant strivings, for the purpose of introducing 
once again order and stability into the gteat institutions of the country. 

We believe thet the statesman who has influence enough to persuade his ad- 
herents to acquiescence in arrangements which affect, or are supposed to affect 
their individual interests injuriously, nay, without son, attack any 
species of abuse which so much as seems to threaten the permanent wellare of 
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the empire. Such abuses, Sir Robert Peel, on his accession to office, found im 
abundance, and his friends naturally expected that he would deal with them 
y wer y. We are not prepared to say that among the evils to be dealt with 
“hand, the distracted state of the Seoteh Church ought to be numbered. ‘The 
question at issue between the Non-intrusionists and the Moderates in the Gen- 
coral Assembly could bardly be taken up in the legislature wll it should have 
determined itself elsewhere. No act of parliament would have setisfied Dr 
Candlish which came short of effecting a complete change in the constitution of 
the Scottish Church. No such as Dr. Candlish and his adherents re- 
quired would have been acceptable to the right-ihinking, and, as the event has 
ed, to the majority, in point of numbers, among the Scottish clergy. Sir 

rt Peel, therefore, acted with as much of sound policy as of forbearance, 
loaving the Kirkto right herself in the first instance ; and tien, and not till 
< by providing against the possible recurrence of such scenes as had, under 
Whig misrule, thrown discredit upon her as an establishment. But can we say 
as much when we come to po sy mode of dealing with Ireland, goaded 
well-nigh into open rebellion by the treasonable harangues of one men; or with 
the lamentable condition, in point both of moral and of physical debasement, 
into which the over-crowded inhabitants of our English and Scotch manufac- 
turing towns have fallen! Who did not the minister brace himself to grapple 
with these crying enormities, as soon as he had set the wheel of the state fairly 
in motion? Why did he permit a single session to pass by without demanding 
from parliament powers sufficiently extensive to put down the Repeal agitation 
ere it had reached its present height, and to introduce the beginoings at least 
of a better order of things into the manufacturing districts! Alas, we imagine 
that in the reluctance which he has exhibited to take the only steps in reference 
to these matters from which good can be expected to arise, we perceive the 
continuance of that unhappy conviction on his mind to which the passing of 
the reform bill gave birth. Sir Robert still conceives that there are no 
means of carrying on with vigour “the king's Government.” He bas har 
enough to risk his own tenure of office on a great experiment for 

the relief of the financial difficulties of the country. He is not afsaid to 
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in the bearing of thousands of ignorant men, all drilled and trained to obey the 
voice of their leader. What would Mr. O'Connell say were we to argue that 
because the act of settlement is a mere bit of parchment, the queen's subjects 
are free to demand its repeal, by bundreds of thousands at a time, not less by 
twos and threes! Can he doubt for a moment that the act of doing so would 
mg the neck of the first man who adventured upon it in jeopardy! and does 

etend to believe that to reserve the succession to the throne for a par- 
ticular line of princes is of half so much importance to this great empire as that 
it shall not be split up imto a federation of petty republics, with no bond of 
union among them except that which they may derive from intrusting the 
powers of their executive to a common president! It would be treasonable 
10 deny the Queen's right to the throne, and to collect masses of people together 
with « view of intimidating her into an abdication. Is it less so to clamour for 
the dismemberment of her kingdom, and to seek the accomplishment of that 
end by such means as those which the leaders of the Repeal movement have 
adopted ! 

Our conviction is that the law as it now stands, has force enough to put 
down this most mischievous and wicked movement. We believe that pro- 
clamations against Repeal meetings have been issued before now, and 
we do not remember that they ever failed to accomplish their object. But if 
we be mistaken in this opinion, surely Sir Robert Peel has an excellent alterna- 
tive in reserve. He has only to ask Parl t for a susp of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland ; and to follow up the demand by bringing in an expla- 
natory bill such as shall make clear the illegality of the course which Mr. 
O'Connell and the Popish hierarchy are pursuing; and we pledgo ourselves 
that in neither instance will his request be refused. For dull and dogged as 
some of our senators are, it is impossible for the dullest of the whole not to 
perceive that the time has come when you must either put a final stop to this 
agitation, or else concede the point for which it is kept up. Now we cannot 
suppore that with the exception of the tail, there are ten men in both Houses 
who would advise the latter procedure ; and we, therefore, feel that if the min- 
ister have but the boldness to ask for authority to act, such authority will be 
Jed to him without a murmur. 








strike at many long cherished prejudices, and to propose, in 4 of | ¢ 


Eoropean peace, a tax which has heretofore been kept in reserve against 
the occurrence of a European war. And he is quite ready, in case his 
proposals be rejected, to give up the seals of office to any one whom tue 
sovreign may appoint to receive them. But he cannnot screw his courage 
to the point of bringing into direct collission the authority of the crown and 
the passions of an abused and an infuriated rabble. He thinks that the days 
of strong governments are gone. He has no fears for himsclf, because a 
braver man lives not; and as to office, and the cares attendant on it, he 
is, and has long been, sick of them; but he is haunted with the apprehen- 
sion that a single false step on the part of the queen's advisers may, and 
probably will, lead to scenes by which the throne itself shall be endanger- 
ed. We wish, with all vur hearts, that he could be persuaded to shake 
himself free from this groundless delusion. There is no danger to the throne 
if there be but vigour enough in the minister to uphold its dignity as be- 
comes him. But should he temporise and trifle with the storm which has 
already begun to growl, and which must gather strength from day to day, 
unless the clouds be swept quickly assunder—then, indeed, he may take 
our word for it that the throne will be shaken with a vengeance. 

The withdrawal by Sir James Graham of the educational clauses from 
his factory regulation bill, has gone to the hearts of the whole Conservative 
party. ey perceive in it age like the commencement of that mis- 
erable system of half measures, which, more than even their gross offences, 
brought the Whigs into contempt. They can discover no just reason why 
these clauses should have been withdrawn. The opposition got up by a 
few noisy demagogues, was, in their estimation, quite illusory. It deserved 
very little regard by the Queen's iministers. And though it be undeniable 
that, in favour of the scheme, few if any petitions were presented, the Con- 
servatives are prepared to demonstrate that the numbers of those to 
whom the proposal was acceptable, surpassed the numbers of such as objected 
to it by three to one, at the least. hy, indeed, should the ministers have 
taken so much to heart that of which he now complains as the supineness 
of Churchmen! Has he yet to learn that the great body of the people sel- 
dom evince their egqneeel of proposed acts of legislation otherwise than by 
a silent acquiescence in them! Is he not aware that no peaceable subject 
ever dreams that it is necessary for him to throw his hat into the air and 
to shout Jo triumphans, as often as his rulers show that they have the perma- 
nent nterests of the country at heart! Nay, more. Is it desirable that a dif- 
ferent practice should be introduced! Is it a thing to be sought for, that every 
scheme proposed in parliament should be taken up for further discusion in all 
the towns, and villages, and hamlets of the empire, and not passed into law tll 
the government and the legislature are satisfied that a majority of the lieges 
approve and are willing to accept it! When it comes to this, the sooner we 
get rid of the present representative system the better. If the weight of pe 
titions is to decide what is right and what is wrong in legislation, we see no 
good reason why the People’s Charter should not become the law of the land 
to-morrow. 

If Sir James Graham was not determined to go through with his 
educational clauses, he never ought to have brought them forward. He had 
both time and leisure —— at his command to weigh the probablo conse- 
quences of their working. He had every opportunity of consulting upon them 
men competent to advise and even to direct with him. If he did not consult 
such men he is much to blame ; if he did consult and found that they approved 
of his project, he is doubly to blame for having abandoned it. But he aband- 
oned it, we are told, in consequence of the virulence of the opposition, end the 
less than lukewarm — which promised to attend it. How is this! We 
have no recollection that a greeting so favourable was ever accorded to any 
legislative proposition as that which waited on his device when it was first 
propounded in the House. Lord John Russell praised it; Mr. Roebuck spoke 
well of it; Mr. Philip Howard, a Roman Catholic member, said that though in 
some of its more minute details improvements might be effected, the general 

inciple was excellent. And all this on the very first night when the right 

ourable home secretary asked leave to introduce his bill. Why did he not 
strike, then, when the iron was hot’ Why pause, and hesitate, and give time 
for a set of professional agitators to get up a purely Dissenting opposition to 
the scheme! Sir James Graham ought to have explained his intentions one 
night, brought in his bill the next, and stuck to it like a man, till it was fairly 
through the House ; and then if Dissenters petitioned ever so strongly against 
it, counter petitions in its favour would have been forthcoming abundantly. Or 
if he did not choose to adopt this plan, in commou eandour he was bound to 
examine and to analyse all the petitions as they were offered. He would have 
found, in this case, that they came exclusively from sectarians : he would have 
ascertained, too, for himself, and been able to satisfy the House, that they, one 
and all, rested upon grounds which were purely ideal. There was no blow 
struck by him, nor intended to be struck, at the most absolute freedom of con- 
science in the matter of a There was no intention whatever of forcing 
the Church's catechisms and liturgy down the throat of anybody. Thet which 
he sought to effect was the communication of sound, moral, and religious edu- 
cation to the children of the poor, by a process as far removed from the spirit 
of proselytism as it is ible to conceive. Now, without meaning to speak 
disparaging of the Dissenters, or to underrate their strength at the hustings, 
we must take the freedom to observe, that a purely sectarian opposition to 
a measure in itself so righteous ought to have been treated as it deserved — 
Has Sir James Graham yet to learn that among the Dissenters neither he nor 
his colleagues are popular, and that there ie no chance of their becoming so if 
they first moot a point like this, and then are driven, confessedly against their 
will, to abandon it at the exclusive bidding of sectarians ' 

The educational clauses are gone, and with them almost all that made the 
Factory-bill really valuable e lament the circumstance deedly, and trust 
for the sake of all concerned that such an exhibition of ministerial feebleness 
will not on any other question be repeated. Meanwhile let us look to Ireland, 
and to the arrangements which the government are making for the purpose of 
staying the p of the most extraordinary, not to say the most alarming, 
movement which has been witnessed in modern times. And here again we 
cannot but express our apprehension that the unhappy maxim to which so 
much reference has been aate ts the course of this article, is operating to the 
hort both of the ruler and the subject. Sir Robert Peel distrusts his own 
strength in an open contest with the Repealers. He has no fear about putting 

them down, were they so imprudent as to commit some overt act of outrage. 
He knows that it is only necessary to bid the Protestants of the north arise, 
in order to make Ireland as quiet in three months as ever was Essex, or Dorset, 
or Argyleshire. But he apprebends that the time has gone by when it would 
be safe for the crown to exercise the prerogatives of which, by act of parlia- 
ment, at least, it has not yet been deprived. Why have no proclamations been 
issued to forbid these gatherings for a purpose notoriously seditious! Are we 
to be told that such a measure as that which established the legislative union 
between England and Ireland is to be treated with the same cool indifference 
which men award to a turnpike-act or even to a corn-law. The corn-laws, 
important as they seem, are nothing more than a fiscal arrangement, which, 
though it be good for one state of society, may not be good for another, and is, 
therefore, open to perpetual discussion and modification. But the acts of par- 
liament which link Scotland to England and Ireland to Great Britain as one 
consolidated realm, have the same weight—yea, and partake of the very same 
nature, with the Fiey national compact which placed the house of Brunswick 
on the throne. are not to be interfered with upon any pretext what- 
soever ; and least of all many demagogues presume to deciaim against them 





Sir Robert Peel's yf in regard to Ireland has, up to the present point, 
been marked by the best intentions possible ; yet we are constrained reluctuntly 
to add that its distinguishing characteristic is feebleness. ‘Take, for example, 
the Arms Registration bill. Is it worth the pother and delay that have arisen 
out of it? Can he hope to stop short there when he has got it! Why, it is 
the merest drivelling to talk of a measure like that, as strengthening the hands 
of government, or depriving the discontented of their power to commit crime 
when week by week three thousand pounds of Popish rent are collected uuder 
your very nose ; and the leader of a faction bent upon a treasonable design is 
permitted, if he choose, to accumulate a fund, adequate to the equipment of an 
army of fifty thousand meu, and to the maintenance of that army, after it has 
been equipped, throughout a couple of campaigns. Is there not a law which 
forbids the levying of taxes except by authority of parliament? and will any 
body pretend that the Repeal rent is less of a tax on multitudes who are bullied, 
not cajoled, into paying it, than the sums which our householders contribute in 
the shape of assessed taxes ' 

There is but one argument against dealing as we would recommend with the 
Repeal question ; and of this we have already in a great measure disposed ; 
but as we are very anxious that our meaning should not be misunderstood, we 
will here repeat it. What we say is this,—that if the existing law do not per- 
mit the agitation in favour of repeal to be treated as a treasonous movement, 
every consideration of justice and sound policy requires that such a law should 
be enacted. The opponents of strong measures say, that to enact such a law 
would be to contradict all precedent. You never spoke of putting down the 
Catholic Society by violence ; why should you have reconrse to means for the 
extinction of the Repeal cry which you did not venture to use in order to get 
rid of the cry for Catholic Emancipation? We answer, that thare is no paral- 
lel between the cases. The laws against the admission of Roman Catholics 
into parliament were passed to meet a particular emergency. They were pass- 
ed, moreover, not because of any radical inaptness of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion to amalgamate with the civil constitution of England, but because the 
persons professing that religion were attached to a family which the British na- 
tion had expelled from the throne, and refused to transfer their allegiance to 
the princes whom the British people had called to reign over them. The Ro 
man Catholics cherished no wish ‘o dismember the empire. They desired only 
to bring back the exiled family of Stuart, and were for ever plotting, both in 
parliament and out of it, to effect this purpose. For this the legislature depriv- 
ed them of certain political privileges, and, considering the uses to which they 
turned these privileges, it did right. But when the bone of contention was re- 
moved,—when the house of Stuart became extinct, and in the rights of the 
House of Hanover the Roman Catholics acquiesced,—then was the justice of 
continuing restrictions which had been applied for a particular purpose open to 
the freest discussion. ‘To have stopped such discussion with the strong hand, 
so long as it made no decided verge towards an appeal to brute force, would 
have been impolitic. Put the case is widely different when we come to talk 
about a dissolution of the legislative union. Concede that, and in less than ten 
years you will have open war between England and Ireland: not a civil war 
such as might take place now, were the Repealers to refuse obedience to the 
laws, and to resist the authorities in their endeavour to enforce them; but open 
hostilities, fed on either side by grants made in the legislature, and supported 
by alliances called in, both from Europe and America, by the weaker party.— 
We repeat that, in point of fact, he who demands a repeal of the union is seek- 
ing to dismember the empire He is, therefore, just as much guilty of high treason 
as it he were plotting to establish over the whole a new form of government, 
and levied war, or called hundreds of thousands of people together, in order to 
drive the queen from her throne. 

If Sir Robert Peel decline to adopt the bold policy which we venture to re- 
commend, it is absolutely necessary that he should in some other way get rid of 
a cancer which is eating into the very vitals of the stat Better have a civil 
war—which if begun now would not last till natin goon from year to 
year permitting the seeds of discord to take root, as they are doing in al! bo- 
soms. At present, no man knows what to expect, or how to comport himself. 
Industry is paralysed—confidence is destroyed. The very absence of party 
feuds, and the marvellous sobriety of the people, strike all minds in Ireland 
with alarm. It is worse than useless to hide from ourselves the fact that, that 
we are standing upon the edge of great changes ; and whether these are to re- 
sult in the consolidation of the empire's strength, or in its disseverance, will 
depend entirely upon the line of policy which the present government shall 
adopt. We do not reproach them for briaging in an Arms Registration Bill. 
Such a bill is good as far as it goes; but we do think that they have piayed 
their cards but indifferently in making such a parade about so very small a mea- 
sure. The same amount of obloquy, the same extent of opposition, and no more, 
which have attended their somewhat ostentatious continuance of an existing law, 
would have carried them through a manly and brave attempt to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and to declare the agitation of Repeal high treason. At 
the same time, we are bound to add, that they deserve many and grave allow- 
ances to be made for them. Nothing short of a stern necessity can justify a 
statesman in his own eyes, or in the eyes of the world, for even a temporary at- 
tack on the liberties of those for whose well-being he has undertaken to watch ; 
and we can easily believe that a man of Sir Robert Peel's humane tempera- 
ment will be slow to admit the existence of such necessity. Let us, however, 
assure him, in the kindliest temper, and not without some knowledge of the 
subject under discussion, that he must be very careful how he suffers this spirit 
of humanity to unman him. The abandonment of the Education plan so elo- 
quently propounded, and so well received only six weeks ago, has given great 
pain to numbers of his stanchest supporters. He has gained no great honour 
by the bungling that has occurred about the proposed reforms in the Ecclesias- 
tical law. His increased duty on Irish spirits has proved so decided a failure 
that, without pausing to repeal the law, he has declined to act upon it. Let 
him not add to these disappointments by temporising too far with a state of 





things in the sister island which his best friends regard with anxiety and indig- 
| nation. Sir Robert Peel must forget his maxim of twelve years ago. He has 
done more to prove its inaptness by the changes which he has wrought in the 
financial system of the country, than he can ever do again by the adoption of 
wise measures for the education of the people, and the restoration of order in 
Ireland. The queen’s government can be carried on, if the minister now at the 
head of it will but brace himself to try the experiment. Whereas, if he do not, 
then, indeed, the chances are that there will soon be no government at all,—at 
least no government nominated by the queen, and doing her behests. But we 
hope better things. Sur Robert Peel’s position, as we said in the opening of 
this paper, is a trying and a delicate one; for he has tools to work with in 
many respects different from those which served him while Old Sarum stood at 
his back. But it is a lofty one, too. He has tried conciliation ; let him now 
put forth his strength, and his triumph is certain. The queen’s government 
can be carried on, and Peel is the man to conduct it. 





IRELAND. 

WHY IS NOT THE REPEAL AGITATION SUPPRESSED? 
From the Trmes. 

That such meetings are legal, no one contends ; that they are constitutional, 
no one affirms ; why then are they connived at by Government, whose first duty 
it is to preserve peace, order, and security in a State' There is no one 
who is ignorant if the common and customary authority of the law had 
been in the first instance properly exercised, this braggart sedition would have 
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been long ago annihilated. The argument of those who su a 
in their present policy is, that the proper time for action M+ Panther ened 
_ It — new to interfere now—in other words that Govssamen 

ving neglected its duty at one time, is bound consist 
neglect it mboly nha. : eens of wp & 
And in this the excure which the Minister and his colleagues i 
vance for leaving Ireland a prey to the intermittent fever m 1 ro pee hag : 
We have already expressed our opinion freely enough on the cattion of the 
Premier; we have already said, that if there be great d T in action, he 
—_, prey cig’ it, rather than Fi: the greater danger of inaction. But <a 
tell him that ears are groundless—that t i in prom 
vigorous vindicatiou of the ig nee bas Caen ame 

=. any man—who knows O'Connell and his statellites—imagine that were 
an act passed to-morrow declaring the Repeal meetings illegal, or were marti 
law proclaimed in Ireland—does any one imagine that one _ of blood would 
be shed in consequence! ves any one think that O'Connell is so anxious for 
@ patriot martyr’s grave as to his talk about dying for his country into ex 
ecution ! any one think that any members of that odd amalgamation 
which debt and fear of duns have swept from the night-houses of London into 
the Curn Exchange of Dublin, would be bold enough or silly enough to eng 
in the amusement of civil war! any one suppose that Mr. D. ata 
meditates an attack upon the Queen's forces, or that the brood of O'Connells 
and Frenches will emulate the valour of the Decii in a conflict of cold-punch 
pikes! We are anxious, indeed, that Mr. S. Lalor should find some fit arena 
for the display of his valouf ; but perhaps that gentleman might get up a little 
civil war of his own with Mr. Sackville Fox. arring Mr. Lalor’s martial en 
thusiasm, we are sure that the rest of the Repeal spouters will imitate the wis. 
dom of their leader in living for Ireland, while they plagiarize his “ backnied 
points” by promising to die for her. We suspect that most of these loud- 
tongued ranters have as little desire to fight as their chief. 
Ii, then, the minister cares about preserving the Union, let him preserve it 
by quelling this anti-British conspiracy before it grows too strong for hin to 
grapple with—before disaffection has been strengthened by organization 
poverty disciplined into sedition by the resources of the wealthy and ambitious, 
and his large army tainted by an inactive proximity to unchecked anarchy. 
Let him recollect that he is dealing with people who themselves say they are 
not to be governed on principles of analogy, whose excitement is not allayed 
by moderation, nor their passions soothed by liberality, who must be taught 
to fear before they will obey, and whose gratitude for kindnesses is propor- 
tioned to the power of those who confer them. The Irish nation despises the 
vacillating liberality of weakness ; it yields at once to the majesty of superior 
annet ; it is bound for ever by the moderation of recognized and established 
authority. 
But it may be that the minister is not anxious to preserve the Union. It may 
be that, oppressed by the difficulties of his position—teased by the importunate 
advice of officious friends—stunned by the jangling clamours of reproachful 
foes-—overwhelmed by the inconsistencies of everything Irish, he is willing at 
once to sever the twu countries, and to abandon Ireland to her own resources 
her own factions, her own hot-headed and reckless demagogues. : 

If this be so, we would earnestly beg of him to lose no time in communicat- 
ing his purpose to those unfortunate gentlemen who are at the present moment 
single-handed supporting the English cause in Ireland. Let them no longer be 
deceived by the intuitive loyalty of their hearts. Let them not be deluded 
any more with the notion that a British Mioister thinks the Union necessary for 
the maintenance of British honour and British greatness. Let them make 
their own terms with the enemy while they can. By joining the Repeal ranks, 
they may be guaranteed for a few more years a small per centage of their de- 
nouced rents; they nufay even, after the sacrifice of their estates to the trium- 
phant majesty of Popery and democracy, preserve their lives in a suspected 
security ; and should they to the virtue of prudence unite the grace of a ver- 
satile plausibility, they may not be too late to earn a place in some National 
Convention sitting 02 College-green. Amidst the many virtues of the Minister, 
this will then be forgotten—that he did not desert his friends until he had 
forawarned them of his intention. 

Se 

{ We copy the following singular but interesting statement without comment, 

as it tells its own tale so eloquently. ] 
From the National Intelligencer. 


BRITISH OFFICERS AND AMERICAN CREDIT. 

Few of our readers, we dare say, but were sensibly impressed with the anec- 
dote, related in the extract from Gen. James Hamilton's anti-repudiation speech 
which we published a few days ago, of his conversation with a British officer 
who had unfortunately for him, invested the savings of his life in American 
Southern State Stocks. The mention of the name of this officer (Sir John 
Morrillyon Wilson) has induced a friend of ours to furnish us with a copy of a 
letter received from him on the same subject some two years ago by a distin- 
guished officer of our own Army, which has appeared to us of sufficient interest 
(nothing forbidding it) to publish, as exhibiting the actual operations of the 
State delinquencies upon those individuals who were induced by their confi- 
dence in American honor to invest their all in the State securities ; and as 
showing also the feeling of the army as well as of the intelligent people of Eng- 
land towards the United States at the moment when there was some reason to 
apprehend a rupture between the two countries. 

The writer of the subjoined letter, it may be premised, was captured, severe- 
ly wounded, at Chippewa, on the 5th of July, 1814, and, with his friend, Major 
General Sir Phineas Riall, also badly wounded and captured at the battle of 
Niagara some twenty days later, lay, together with our Maj. Gen. Scott, (he 
too being badly wounded,) for some time, at first near Buffalo, and afterward on 
the road between Buffalo and Albany, until they were able to travel. From 
association and community of suffering, a friendship was contracted between 
officers and Gen. Scott, who assisted their return to England on parole, and these 
facilitated their journey in the United States previous to their departure ; of 
which, and other civilities received at that time, such a sense has been enter- 
tained by those officers, that both Sir Phineas and Sir John have ever since 
been unbounded in their attentions to all Americans falling within their reach. 

This explanation will serve to introduce to our readers the following letter 
from Sir J. M. Wilson, to Gen. Scott : 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea, October, 9, 1841. 

My dear General Scott :—Upwards of 27 vears have now passed away since 
I was opposed to you at Chippewa and was afterwards your prisoner and fellow 
sufferer, near Buffalo. Yet during that time, I have never ceased to feel a 
grateful recollection of your kindness to me, and a high admiration of those 
chivalrous feelings which animated you in battle. And it is the recollection of 
these stirring and by gone times, and the elevated opinion entertained of you 
by Sir Phineas Riall and myself, which now induces me to write to you. 

The favourable impression I had received on passing through different States 
of the Uunion in 1814, both in respect of their moral tone, of their industry 
and resources, and of the Saxon blood, which seemed every where spurring 
them into active and honourable existence, induced me in a credulous and evil 
hour, to invest nearly all the money I possessed, viz. £7,500, in New Orleans 
canal and banking shares and Mississippi and Indiana State stocks ; and now, 
alas, none of these three concerns pay their dividends! I have a wife and six 
children, and two of your musket balls are still lodged in my body ; and under 
this pressure from without (as well as within) you will not be surprised if I 
sometimes feel a little nervous about the interests of my family. 

Will you then, dear General Scott, pardon my writing to you; and inform 
me whether or not, in your opinion, the Legistures of the above States are 
wanting in those high feelings of honour and honesty for which I gave them 
credit ; or whether their present embarrassments has arisen out of unexpected 
difficulties, and that they had not sufficient time to meet their engagements! 
If you be kind enough to give me your opinion on this subject I know that it 
will be an honest one ; and I shall therefore appreciate it 

I often hear of you from your countrymen who visit England, and I hear o 
your health and of your advancement in the estimation of the Union, withf 
great satisfaction. 

The gloom and distrust which the failure of the United States Bank (and the 
States to which I have referred) have produced in England is very great ; yet 
still I wish that the same friendly feelings were entertained by the citizens of 
the United States for Englishmen, which Englishmen, | am happy to say, every 
where entertain forthem. But the borders on both sides, I fear, are a rest 
set, and nothing save the wisdom and best exertions of such calm and dispas- 
sionate men as yourself, and those who are competent to subdue and control 
the vices of the turbulent, will be able to preserve to those two great countries 
the blessings of peace. ee : 

We read with great regret in this country the accounts of the doings on both 
sides of your northern frontier. There is not an Englishman of character 
common sense who would not deprecate a war with America; but you must 
look after your people on the border as well as we. I think you will find us a 
all times disposed to act fairly by you ; but John Bull is a touchy fellow when 
you rouse him, and though willing to take more from his cousin in America than 
from any body else, yet there are limits to his forbearance. Could you but 
multiply yourself into a dozen Presidents of as many States, I am sore all 
ill feeling would soon subside. As for my single self, the marked kindness ¢™ 
tended both to General Riall and me by your countrymen has converted bd 
more or less into Americans, and induced a confindence in their public secut 
ties, honor, and good faith which I am now afraid will prove the ruin of, ™] 





dear General, yours, most faithfully, J. MOBILLON WILSON. 
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PARDONING REBELS. 
From the Toronto Patriot, August 1. 
John Rolph and Charles Duncombe have received her Majesty's pardon from 
his Excellency Sir Charles Metcalfe and his execttive councillors. 
It was on a bright winter's morning in or about March or February, 1838, 
that the whole popalation of Toronto were assembled in the then vacant jai/ 
and court-house square, to witness a sight of awful and never-to-be-forgotten 


solemnity. ; 
Several iments of loyal volunteers lined the streeis—cavalry encircled the 
square—the house-tops and acd windews were crowded with awe-struck spec 


ll eyes converged to one terrible object in the centre of the open 
“an p> he eae unha oan stood trembling on the verge of eternity—ex- 
plating on the scaffold the awful penalty of the highest crime known to British 
law. in the midst of the death-like silence of breathless thousands a voice was 
heard repeating the Lord's Prayer—a signal was made to the executioner, and 
Samuel Lount and Peter Mathews passed into the presence of their Creator, 
there we trust to receive pardon for their faithlessness to the earthly sovereigu 
whom that Creator’s word had bade them honour. ; 
Thousands pitied the hapless fate of these wretched men, and the agonies of 
their mourning families—but few good men whose hearts were true to Britain, 
questioned the ) oe of the doom or the necessity of a sacrifice on the 
altar of insulted Justice. 
‘At that moment the arch-fiends of the Rebeflion—the heartless seducers and 


murderers of the wretched dupes then quivering in the agonies of death on the | nadian on this subject ; we know, as they know, that the rebellion was a need- 


scaffold—John Rolph, Charies Duncombe, and William Lyon Mackenzie were 
flying from a similar doom, haunted by the indignant curses of the whole popu- 
lation of a land their treason had convuised to its centre. ’ 

Thousands who saw the death struggle at the place of execution on that un- 
forgotten March morning, while they pitied the fate of the criminals, wished in 
their hearts that poor Lount and Mathews had been replaced on that grisly 
scaffold by a Rolph, a Duncombe, or a Mackenzie. Every one knew who was 
the dupe and who the seducer. 

Five years have elapsed since the memorable scene just outlined, and the 


hearts of the thousands who witnessed its awful details, are stung with the | 


tidings that a Representative of a British Sovereign has issued a pardon under 
the great seal to call back to the land they strove to desolate with sword and 
flame, John Rolph and Charles Duncombe. 

No names 80 foul as these two, pollute the records of Canadian treason 

Stand forth John Rolph—lift up thy honest visage, and display thyself to the 
duped and stultified British population of the Canadas! Hold forth her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious pardon, and say “here is the man whom the Queen now de- 
lighteth to honour !”"—Thine is an honourable reputati.n—a proud pre-emi- 
nence of guilt and treachery that throws into the shade all less distinguished 


criminals—the Satan of the fallen angels of Rebellion—the rotten heart and | 


the sleek and smiling cheek—the Judas Iscariot o1 Canadian history. 

The Honorable Robert Baldwin on the second day of the Rebellion, went out 
with John Rolph as Co-ambassador from Sir F. B. Head to the insurgents. It 
was proved that on that occasion Rolph urged the rebels to advance, as To- 
ronto was nearly defenceless. He was then either hideously treacherous to his 
fellow Envoy, or the alcernative is obvious. Mr. Baldwin signs his par- 
don as Attorney General. 

Charles Duncombe is pardoned—next to Rolph the vilest leper in the mise- 
rable gang of outlawed reprobates—the leader of the rising in the west— the 
Mackenzie of the London District—his character is too well known to require 
comment.—Suffice it to say, that apart from his well-known treason, his cele- 
brated mission to England stamped him for ever as equally an alien to the truth 
which should characterize a Christian man, and to the honourable candour and 
sincerity of a gentleman.—The guilt of the unhappy men, to whose execution 
we have alluded, was a mere drop to the ocean of wickedness in which John 
Rolph and Charles Duncombe were plunged. They are now pardoned, and all 
of us who gazed on the awful scaffuld of March, 1838, may ask ourselves were 
we assisting at a MURDER under the guise of a judicial punishment? 

No fairly engrossed parchment, with broad seal and royal arms—no pardon 
from the Council Chamber of Kingston can reverse the doom of the Toronto 
scaffold, or cal! from their mouldering graves the victims of that memorable day 
to stand up with John Rolph and Charles Duncombe, for the healing mercies 
of a Royal Pardon. They have received the judgment of the last Court of 
appeal, and Sir Charles Metcalfe and his advisers can only honor their memories 
and pour balm into the hearts of their sorrowing relatives by restoring to home 
and country, men of guilt ten times as execrable. 

One course remains to be taken, and we suggest it to our Executive. 

In England, when years after the execution of a prisoner it was discovered 
that he had suffered wrongfully, the magistrates went through the form of 
honouring his poor bones with a public funeral, removing them from the felon’s 
resting place to consecrated earth, and planting a pair of colors over the sense- 
less clay to express the triumph of innocence and the ultimate vindication of 
truth. 

It is with deep sorrow and regret that we allude to the names of the unhappy 
sufferers of 1838. We do it not wantonly or in an unkind spirit, but from a 
deep and abiding sense of the horrible injustice that sent them, the misled, the 
dupes to the scaffold, and restores to their injured country the arch-demons by 
whose wicked counsels these unhappy men were brought to their untimely 
end. 

No man from Kamaraska to Lake Huron would dream of placing the errors 
of those who perished on the scaffold in this city, on an equal footing with the 
execrable guilt of the two men now pardoned. 

John Montgomery is also pardoned—he is too insignificant to require com- 
ment. He was too bulky for a conspirator, as a learned Queen’s Counsel ably 
argued in detending him on his trial, and drew from his client's corpulency a 
splendid inference that he could not be a traitor, quoting from Julius Caesar— 





“Let me have men about me that are fat. 
Yon Cassius hath a lean and hungry look, 
He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous.” 

Married on the 11th July. at Dartmouth, Devonshire, by the Rev. Robt. Blackburn, Rector 
of Selham, Sussex, and Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxtord, Edward, second son of the late 
Robt. Blackburn, Esq., of Madeira, to Charlotte, daughter of the late Nichoias Brooking, Esq., 
of Dartmouth. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109. 


CEs ALBIOW. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1843. 


“CAN THE QUEEN’S GOVERNMENT BE CARRIED ON?” 

We copy to-day an article under this singular caption from Fraser's Maga- 
zine, and one on a similar subject, from the Times newspaper. We have 
made these selections with the view of placing before our readers the state of 
public opinion at home on the course of government in relation to Irish affairs. 
Blackwood, generally so ready and and able, on every prominent political topic, 
is guardedly silent; and even the Quarterly is mute at this most momentous 
crisis. No doubt they could not approve, and hesitate to condemn. It is diffi- 
cult to give up long-cherished opinions—to withhold confidence where it has 
been unreservedly reposed. 

And yet it is evident that all England stands aghast at the inaction of Sir 
Rozert Peew under the urgent necessity which evidently exists to arrest with a 
strong hand the dangerous agitation for repeal, going on in Ireland. Setting 
aside the measure itself—which no one who looks at the relative position of 











the two islands on the map can approve—it was not thus that a conservative 
government was wont to deal with traitors who preach up disunion—who in- 
culcate ill-feeling and hatred between the subjects of the same crown—who 
delude the humbler class, by an ignis fatuus, from their accustomed labours to 
take lessons in sedition, and steal from them their small pittance, to form a 
fund by which it may be upheld. It was not thus, we say, an English min- 
ister was wont to palter with treason, and allow it to steal by subtle portions 
into the body politic, nor strike, unti] the venom threatened dissolution. It ie 
not such a ministry, so oblivious of its first duties to the sovereign and to the 
people, that Englishmen will uphold 

Public opinion at home, is entirely at a loss to find motives for this conduct 
in the Premier so inconsistent with the principles of that school in which he 
was brought up, and of which he has so long been the cherished ornament. It 
cannot be he lacks support in the House of Commons, for his majorities— 
hitherto at least—have been larger than any minister could command within 
the last half century—larger than those which supported Witiiam Pitt, when 
he crushed that treason, the spawn of the French Revolution, suspended the 
Habeas Corpus act, and said if he could not find juries to covict the traitors, he 
would at least convince them that the halter was suspended over their heads. 


| 
| scheme, they fled like cowards and escaped the hands of justice. Unlike the 


Is it that the Minister fears the defection of “Young England ?” Lord How- 
tcx, the eldest son of Earl Grey, we see professed, in debate, his desire to see the 
Courts of England anii Rome on an intimate footing, and suggested the open- 
ing of a diplomatic intercourse with the Pope. Lord Jouw Manners, the son of 
an English duke, expressed a similar feeling, but added that, “ in his opinion,” 
the Roman Catholic Church ought not to be the established church of Ireland, 
because mirabile dictu ! the present Catholic Church there, was not the same as 
the Catholic Church existing before the English Conquest, that early Church 
having always resisted the Pope; and Mr. Morcxron Mives, the author, by 
the bye, of some beautiful poems, talked in a strain somewhat similar to his 
friend Lord John. 

These are certainly strange vagaries on the part of “ Young England,” and if 
they do for a time cause Sir Robert to falter in his course. there is, he may be 
assured, “ Old England” still eager to support him with all her energies and 
devoted loyalty, if he tread that path to which his duty to the Sovereign and 
the interests of the British Empire, call him. 

CANADA. 

We copy from the Toronto Patriot an eloquent and forcibly written article on 
the pardon recently granted to two of the most notorious and inexcusable 
rebels of the insurrection of 1837. We can feel deeply with every loyal Ca- 





less, wicked, and causeless one; and that Rolph and Duncombe were two of 
the prime instigators of it. On the failure of their desperate and infamous 


minor and more insignificant actors in the drama, who were captured and sent 
to Botany Bay, they have received no punishment, and yet they obtain the 
reward of pardon. 

We say that the Canadian rebellion was causeless—in Upper Canada, 
more emphatically so—for who will affirm that oppression existed which war- 
ranted an appeal to arms! Who were oppressed! None. Who were aggrieved ' 
Very few, and even their grievances were of an insignificant character. That 
a large body of persons called themselves reformers we know ; but their ob- 
jects they designed to bring about peaceably and constitutionally. They did 
not contemplate any separation from the parent State, any violence, or any 
bloodsbed : and when McKenzie and others took up arms they came forward 
to oppose them. If this were not the case, how came it that the insurrection 
was instantly quelled by the people alone, without the assistance of a single 
soldier! The rebellion had no sympathy with the mass of the people ;—it 
was engendered in the foul hearts of the mountebank chief, this same Mc. 
Kenzie—of Rolph, of Gibson, of Duncombe, and others, who constituted the 
vile crew assembled on Gallows Hill,—who murdered Col. Moody, robbed the 
mail, and set fire to the property of peaceable and unoffending victims. Such 
being the case, we cannot feel surprized that the pardon of those men has been 
so badly received by the loyal people of the province 

The rebellion in the Lower Province was infinitely more excusable, because 
there the antipathy of races existed. The French supposed, and honestly, too, 
the mass of them—for in this they were deceived by Papineau and their leaders 
—that their nationality was menaced, their religion endangered and their liber- 
ties about to be taken away. The scheme of amalgamation with the British 
race they resisted, because they knew it would lead to their extinction as a 
separate people—a feeling that was perfectly natural, although to be regretted. 
Actual grievances, however, they had not, for concession after conccession had 
been made until “ conciliation,”—{that word of five syilables will be the ruin 
of England, ]—was drained to the dregs. 

After what has transpired, we do not see how a general amnesty can be re- 
sisted. With what justice can the minor rebels be kept at Botany Bay, when 
the great ones, who have suffered no punishment, are invited to return under 
an unconditional pardon ; and will, too, in all probability, be appointed to offices 
under the Ciown. The Kingston Chronicle, in reply to the Montreal Gazette, 
says :— 

«The sentiment repeatedly inculcated by Sir Charles Metcalf is that which 
the members of the government have publicly expressed, viz., that there 
should be a complete oblivion of the past, and that consequently, if an individual 
who, from his fitness for office of any kind, and who, from his position, was in 
the enjoyment of public confidence, should be deemed eligible, the question of 
his having been concerned in the insurrection should never be raised.” 


Now, with the avowal of such a policy, with what justice can McKenzie or 
Papineau be kept out of the country! ‘Truly this is a novel system of govern- 
ment, and God grant that it may work happily for the peace of Canada. 





TURK’S ISLANDS. 

Some weeks ago we adverted to the difficulties at present prevailing at these 
islands, arising from the hardships under which the inhabitants labour in con- 
sequence of the adoption of a new system regarding the privileges for making 
salt, Salt, it is well known, is the staple production of these places, and the 
making and selling of that article constitutes the only source of existence 
there. The islands produce nothing, not even fresh water; and if the people 
are deprived of their privileges, they must perish on the sands or fly elsewhere 
for subsistence. 

The case, as we understand it—and we shall be glad to be corrected if our 
statement be in any particular inaccurate—is this: The right to the Salt 
Ponds, and to make salt, has always been enjoyed by the people, free from all 
taxes, and burthens whatever. This right was conferred, and received all the 
validity of law, at London. in 1781, when the King in council solemnly 
granted the privileges to all his subjects. The following is a minute of 
that proceeding, and it is of the utmost importance in forming an opinion on 
the matter in question : 

At the Court of St. James, the 29th of June, 1781, 

PRESENT 
The Ring's Most Excellent Majesty, 
Lord President Viscount Stormont, Earl of Hillsborough, Lord North, Lord 
Germain, Lord Amherst. 

Regulations for the good government of the Salt Ponds at Turk’s Islands 
and those that resort there to make Salt :-— 

Article Ist. All his Majesty's subjects whatever are to have free liberty of 
raking end gathering salt st Turk’'s Islands, provided they conform and pay 
due obedience to the following regulations. 

2d. As soon as may be after the arrival of his Majesty’s Commander at 
Turk’s Islands, there shall be elected, by the inhabitants of Grand Quay, five 
persons from among themselves as commissioners, to regulate and proportion 
the shares of al! persons who shall be allowed to work in the salt ponds or pans, 
and to lay out all the ponds and pans on that quay , and there shall likewise 
be elected by the inhabitants of Salt Quay three persons from among them- 
selves, to regulate and proportion the shares, and lay out the pans and ponds 
on that quay, end on the first day of February in every succeeding year, there 
shall be chosen the like number of inhabitants, at the said respective places, in 
manner and for the purposes aforesaid, who, before they shall execute the 
powers thereby given them, shall take an oath before some magistrate that 
they will duly and impartially perform all matters and things required by them 
to be done. 

This Order in Council most certainly conveys the right to all her Majesty's 
subjects in those islands to take and make salt under the regulations appended 
The annual division, however, of the Salt Ponds, contemplated by it, had 
its objections, for no one under that system would make permanent improve- 
ments. A five years division was then resorted to; and it is now proposed 
to let out the privileges on leases of twenty-one years, dividing the money 
realized among the inhabitaats. Others again are in favour of selling out 
the ponds in toto. But the main objection, as far as we can learn, is to the 
mode adopted by the Colonial authorities in regard to granting the leases. It 
is proposed that sealed offers shall be made for them instead of a fair and 
open competition among the different bidders. Could this objection be obvia- 








ted and a satisfactiory distribution of the lease money made, much of the 







present difficulty would fall to the The and ost. eff 
most effectual 
mode would be to send a deputation of a couple of the best informed and most 
respectable inhabitants, armed with all the hecessary documents, straight 
way to London, and there lay the tale of their grievances at the foot of the 
From these Islands about one million bushels of salt are exported ually, 
and the quantity could be greatly augmented if the possession and hw of 


the were put upon an advantageous footi The T 
ponds . s fi urks Islands 
the best that is brought into the market ™ = 


Cape of Good Hope —Lord Stanley has cut the Gordi 

the Boors at Port Natal. It will be recollected het 2 cant atte 
hardy of the Dutch settlers at Cape Colony, disgusted at the effects of slave 
emancipation, and taking offence at other matters, evacuated the colony 
aes om the confines of the British territory, and proceeded to Port Na- 
Hal, where they attempted to eetablish a sort of Repubiic independe 
land, and there set defiance to her authority. An poner Vo was a pbs a 
them, under Captain Smith, who was reinforced by Major Cloete, which ree 
duced them to submission. Stil) bearing beynd the British precincts and posi- 
tively refusing to come again within them, the Colonial Secretary hit upon the 
comprehensive and effectual expedient of extending the limits of the colony, so 
as to embrace Port Natal, and bring the Boers again within the pale of British 
authority. ‘The Boers were no more prepared for this manamuvre than a shoal 
of mackarel for the Seine net that is carried outside brings them to land. But 
in taking possession of this territory, we are glad to see that proper precaution 
is used to respect the rights of the native Africans that may be found therein. 
Slavery is declared not to exist in any furm—nor does colour or race at all im- 
pair the rights of any human being, civilized or savage. Thus is the Anglo- 
Saxon sway extending itself into the immense regions or Eastern Africa, car- 
rying with it, we doubt not, civilization and happiness. ‘The following is the 
basis of the code of laws intended for the new acquisition, It is, in fact, the 
Koran which England carries in her hand to make all her conquests ;— 

“1. That in the eye of the law there shall he no distinction or disqualifies 
tion whatever, founded upon colour, origin, language, or creed, but that the 
protection of the law, in letter and in substance, shall be extended to all alike. 

‘© 2, That no aggression upon the natives residing beyond the limits of the 
colony shall be sanctioned under any plea whatever by an private person, or 


any body of men, unless acting under the immediate authority and orders of 
the government 


“3 That slavery in every shape, or under any modification, shall be as ab- 
solutely unlawful as in the other part of her Majesty's dominions.” 

THE MAIZE OR INDIAN CORN. 
Our private accounts from England, represent that benevolent persons are 
devising means for bringing this highly useful and naotritious food into use 
among the poor Difficulties undoubtedly are in the way, but they are by 
no means formidable, or such as cannot be easily overcome. 

Popular prejudice is always enlisted against every new article of food if it 
be a cheap, or a supposed inferior kind. The mind naturally rebels in such a 
case; man craves a new dainty, but loathes a new simple. As relates to the 
maize, however, it is an article of such paramount value—so intrinsically good 
in itself, that prejudice being once removed against it, it must come into general 
use with the working classes in all times of scarcity. 

We have said on a former occasion, that there is only one mode in which 

the maize can at present be made useful ; and that is by distributing it at the 
soup houses in the winter season, when the necessities of the poor compel them 
to resort thither to appease the pangs of hunger. The ensuing winter, we fear, 
will offer but too good an opportunity for trying the effects of the plan; not 
that the crops ai home are likely to ve Jefirient, but that the scarcity of money 
among the poor, the low rate of wages and general depression, will put wheaten 
bread beyond the reach of many a labouring man. If a swarm of hungry children 
be offered a saucer full of well boiled mush, sweetened with molasses, or as we 
say in England, treacle, it is absurd to say that they will not eat it; and if 
they eat it one day, they will certainly come back on the morrow for another 
supply. Hanger will send them a third time, and if so, the taste will then in 
all probability be acquired. As soon as it is relished by childven it will be 
eaten by their mothers, and who, as was done by woman of yore, will soon 
tempt man to do likewise. 
We say nothing of the advantages to be derived in a commercial and poli- 
tical sense from the introduction and general consumption of this article 
among the masses in Great Britain, We confine ourselves for the present to 
its use in a benevolent point of view, and we are gland to find that persons are 
about totake up the matter seriously. 

The keen sagacity and practised perception of Mr. Webster enabled him to 
comprehend in a moment the prodigious advantages that a general use of 
maize in England would bring to both countries, and hence he has yielded his 
voice in its favour. Can aman who possesses the highest order of intellect be 
mistaken in such a matter ? 

We shall return to this subject again ere long. 





The Case of Catherine Cochrane.—We have it in our power to state 
that this woman has been delivered up to her Majesty's Consul in thie 
city, and that she is now in his custody, for the purpose of being sent by him 
to Scotland, there to take her trial for the crime with which she stands 
charged. 

We are happy to add, on authority, that the federal government have evinced 
jn this affair, the utmost desire to comply with the stipulations of the treaty, and 
that the delays that have taken place were only such as are unavoidable, 

Mr. A. G, Barber, who has for some time past ably conducted the editorial 
department of the Toronto Herald, has purchased the entire right and good- 
will of that journal from Messrs. Rogers and Thompson, and holds it in hisown 
name. Mr. Barber, we also learn, will continue his editorial duties as before. 


That old, excellent, and well-established journal, the Montreal Gazette, hae 

been disposed of by Mr. Armour to Mr. Abraham, a gentleman lately from 
England. The gentleman who hes heretofore officiated as editor of the Ga 
zette, will, we are glad to hear, remain with the paper. 
*.* We redeem our promise by giving a brief report of the Repeal meeting 
in Marylebone. Sir Charles Napier was present and was well hiased because 
he would not go the whole length of the repealers, A British Admiral had no 
business in such a place, and Charley, as he is familiarly called, richly deserved 
all he got. 


Martin Chuzzlewit.—We have not yet published the last chapter, which 
has been received here, of Mr. Dicken’s work under this title, We were so 
dissatisfied with its tenour and the feeling which must have predominated at 
its composition, that we hesitated to give it a place in our columns, bat it has 
been republished here in so many forms, that it would be an unnecessary fa- 
stidiousness on our part to withhold it longer in opposition to the wish of some 
of our subscribers in the interior. 


Change for the American Notes,—The Harpers have published a retort to 
Dickens's “ American Notes,” by an American lady. The London Atheneum 
speaks of it as a lively, candid, clever production, and as superior in its spirit 
and tone to the works generally written by trans-Atlantic tourists. In 8vo, 
price one shilling. 


*,* “ The Soldier's Adieu to his Mistress,” with the translation by J.A.GJ 
will appear next week. 































































































































































































THE CHURCH. 
by seems due to justice that the following letter from Mr. Carey, explanatory 
of the opinions he is said to have expressed previous to his ordination, should 
have free circulation—we therefore insert it. The church in this country, has 
by its canons, a tribunal competent to decide on all disputed points of creed or 
, and we therefore may be permitted to state our regret, that there seems 
to be a disposition in some quarters to anticipate that decision on the present 
unfortunate differences, by an appeal to public opinion. 

Ma. Carey's Lerrre. 
New York, July 30th, 1843. 
,—Several remarks have been made to me on the subject of my 

. which have tended to show me that I did not speak as fully 
ve done on the manner and matter of my private examination by 
therefore address you again (with extreme unwillingness), be- 
ugh as far as | am personally concerned, I would avoid even the 

contradicting one, to whom | have been long and kindly attached, 
the honour of oor Church is concerned, and the orthodoxy of many 
among us is periled on so small a stake, as defending an unknown 
I have thought that it would be cowardly in me to shrink from any 
might rly take in clearing up the difficulties and strange mis- 
whieh antend upoo my case. 
that no doubt Dr. Smith has acted merely couscientiously in 
which he has taken, but he has throughout viewed the subject only 

It is bot natural thet a person viewing it from exactly the oppo- 
Jd come to a different conclusion. To explain what | mean, many 
= ink that they should stand as far aloof from the Church of Rome as 
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can ; they therefore will naturally start back at strong words of 
, and pay little regard to explanations of these strong words. 

again, think that they should go as near that Church as they honestly 
can: their objections, therefore, and protests against her, should have great 
weight in estimating their position. Concessions of agreement with the Church 
of home, 


| 


in other words, would be of particular importance in ascertaining the 
theological position of the former ; concessions of disagreeament are of equal 
value in ascertaining that of the lalter. : 

Viewing the subject in this light, I think that my answer to the Doctor's 

ion, relative to the one declaration to which alone, as he says, I excepted, 
onght not to have beeen omitted He had heard the remark attributed to me, 
that in case of a contest between Protestantism and Catholicism, it was our 
in duty to join the side of the church of Rome. The answer was in sab- 
stance as it is given on the 7th page: ‘that the expression was so foreign to 
my nsval mode and habits of expression, as to render it most improbable that I 
could have used it.” I added further, at our second meeting, that the idea, of 
which this so distorted an account, occurred in an essay in which 1 spoke of a 
reformation in the Roman Church as necessary, before any reunion, and that 
besides written two years ago, and | surely was not accountable now, for all I 
that | wrote then. 

It may seem strange to some, (perhaps to many who are not acquainted with 
the circumstances,) that I could assent to the Document as it appears on pp. 9 
and 10, if, as Thave maintained, it does not fairly represent my views. Let 
me say then again, that it does not fairly represent my views, because it 1s 
without my explanations and modifications, and moreover because (what some 
will be surprised to hear) i is not my own language, either as regards the 
body of the document, or the corrections printed in Italics. The Doctor wrote 
it all in his own words ; in but one of the corrections did I suggest the words, 

that under the fourth point.) I only assented to them in the sense in which 

f explained them to him. My reason for assenting to the naked words was 
just this: Doctor Smith assured me of his carnest wish to view them as 
favourably as possible, that he had drawn them up for his own satisfaction, 
and that in case he could not conscientiously give me my papers, he would 
interpose no barrier to my getting them elsewhere. Now | knew that the 
mere words which might sound harsh to one who looked at them without ex- 

anation, could not do so to him, as I had given him a laboured explanation of 

r or five hours length; he could not therefore misunderstand them, and | 
never for an instant supposed that my views would be taught to others, to my 
injury, from so crude a text as the Doctor's document. 

I am stating no imaginary difficulty ; for I found a few days afterward, when 
the paper had been extensively circulated, that it had invariably produced the 
impression on the minds of its readers, which I had laboured to remove from 
Doctor Smith's, when he mentioned to me the statements on which he had 
based his document. In that way I suffered serious injury, before | had dream- 
ed of what was happening. When, however, any one came to me, and men- 
tioning the words of the ** Document,” was candid enouch to hear me in reply, 
by stating the explanations which I had made to Dr. Smith, I always succeeded 
in softening the impression which the minute had made on his mind 

With regard to the corrections in italics, let me briefly illustrate what I mean. 

1. I consider the words which the doctor has inserted in the second copy of 
his “document,” (to which I assented,) under the first point, when properly un 
derstood, to mean that I am quite contented and at home in our Church, and 
have no intention at all of leaving it. 

3. Under the third, the italics were intended by me, not to teach Transub- 
Stantiation, but, as must be evident on their very face, to express an opinion, 
that perhaps the Church of Rome is not bound to that doctrine as it is popular. 
ly understood, but that she can with honesty, (as her doctors sometimes do, in 

‘act,) teach the simple, unexplained doctrine of the Real Presence as our 
Charch holds it. 

4. My alteration in the fourth point, (which is the only one in my own words,) 
was a intended by me to disavow the Romish doctrine of Purgatory. 

6. The word “entirely” in the 6th point was introduced by the Doctor with 
tne view of expressing my reiterated assurance to him, that the denial of the 
cup to the Laity is, to my mind, a loss of grace and privilege to them, and a se- 
vere act of discipline, which I cannot justify, but that nevertheless I would not 
affirm that it destroyed entirely the efficacy of the sacrament to the worthy lay 
communicant. 

7. The words in italics under the seventh point, were designed to convey in 

eral, this idea, that the Reformation, so far as it was a Reformation, was of 
course justifiable, but thet many of the Secular Ecclesiastical steps (the sacri- 
lege and simony, I mean of King Henry's court) were so objectionable, that 
looking on the whole as an historical fact, not a question of doctrine, I could 
not defend it. 

8. I understood the eighth point to speak merely of the language of the 
homilies, which was al! that | ever defended. 

9. The italics under the 9th point is Doctor Smith's addition, when I strong- 
ly objected to the imputation “of mental reservations, and private exceptions,” 
and said that I meant nothing but what Bishop White has pointed out as the 
law of our Church in the case of subscription. 

The latter part of the first point, the second, and the fifth, are the same in 
both documents : and I explained them at length to Dr. Smith, in precisely the 
same manner that I did at my examination before the committee: viz., to mean 
agreement in things necessary for salvation 

My object in general, both in entertaining the opinions covered by these 
words, and in defending them, was and is, not to make myself out to be a Roman- 
ist, but, following the best English writers, to express my belief that the Romish 
Church is, or may be, still Catholic, notwithstanding its many grievous abuses 
and corruptions. Am I greatly wrong in desiring to be as charitable as possi- 
ble to so large and venerable a portion of Christ's Church ' 

I am still grateful to Doctor Smith for all his past kindness to me, and have 
none but the most respectful feelings towards him in return; but I know that 
unwittingly he has injured me seriously by publishing a crude minute of a pri- 
vate conference, to which I only assented on the supposal of the explanations 
to which he was privy, and which I eonsidered it needless to express, as I could 
not have imagined that he would make use of such a peper, in order to explain 
my views to other persons. Yours, respectfnlly, 

ARTHUR CAREY 

The Grand Concert which was to be given by the British and Americen Mu 
sical Society at the Shakspeare Hotel, on Thursday last, was postponed on ac 
count of the inclemency of the weather, and will take place on Monday even- 
ing next, at the same place, with increased attractions. 
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TO CLASSICAL TEACHERS. 


Wanted for the Central Academy, in Charlot Town, Prince Edward Island, British North 
America, as Heap Masrer, a person qualiied to teach the higher branches of the Classics 
and Mathematics. The advantages will be a salary of .€150 currency of the Island paid by 
the Colonial Government —half of the tuition money sid by each of the pupile—commodmous 


epartments in the Academy, with the privilege of taking boarders, and a goed kitches 
garden 









pr ty BUILDINGS, KING STR 
NADA by ba! a ple at wor prepare respectfully informs his old friends and the 
et ee ae the nbove mentioned large and roomy esta 

@ neat and comfortable manner. He has fine commodious parlours, for large and small par- 
Crs, one ence aan reams. 
ae ay Sa with all the delicacies of the season, served up in true English 
style. 
He, therefore, hopes, by the above eligible arrangements, to obtain a liberal share of public 


pe \ 
N.B coach houses and stabling are in the vicinity, belonging to the establish- 
ment. Angust 12—tf. 


RIVATE BOARD.—A family from the South or from any of the British Colonies about to 
pase a few months in the city of New York, could be comfortably accommodated with a 
handsome suite of rooms in a strictly private family where a good table will be kept. Terms 
will be moderate. 

Apply at the office of the Albion or No. 390 Fourth street. July 1— Gt: 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SH1P3.—Of 2100 
tons and horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords ofthe admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 








BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, &. Ryrie, do 


_ COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston 
en ee 16th June 
ih tian pti canine --. 4th June Ist July 
Caledonia, Lott........ sasuke “ef RR 2 os : coon 10h “ 16th * 
Hibernia, Judkins.................200-- pastathace 4th July Ist August 
€ accommmodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
nced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Bonts. yen 4 
expe ed to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information app y 
reduc D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No.3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 
From New York for carepest. From Liverpool for New York. 
Sey 26 WRREREED saatedasccossesentsese June 17 
coco ANZ. Bb BAtUrESY «sd cccccicoceccecssocs Aug. 5 
eS SES Sept. 23 
Fare from New York............ One hundred dollars, and ¢5 Steward’s Fee. 
Pare to New York.............. «Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s Fee. 
Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half pas- 
 ~ money, willsecure the best accommodation unengaged. 


or freight or passage apply to 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 


26th May, 1843.—a j3t 

THE NEW LIN«& NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month. 
| Captains. |Lons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y. Days from Liverpool. 

| Woodhcuse 1200! May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, March § 


mm 

Ship Rochester Britton 850|Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16)Aug.5, Dec. 5, April § 
N.3. Hottinguer /#ursiey 1050) July 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16\Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May § 
N. 8. Liverpool Eldridge \i15 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 16)Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June 5 
These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool, 
Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. ' 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Leding are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Apr.22 —1 yr Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on thelst,and Haveron the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan, May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 

Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,16th March July,and Nov 

Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec 

IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May.Sept.,andJan 

The accommodations ofthese shipsare notsurpassed ,combining alithat may be re 

quired forcomfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 

with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 

these vessels will be forwarded yy Can po nihar ning hye any otherthanthe expen- 

sseactuallyincurred onthem. Forfreightor passage, applyto 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the Nair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 
Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article isenclosedin anew envelopefrom steel! 
on which are the words ‘* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’’ surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the labelthe words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 
ration ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
Bere, iti ehighly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
ekin aaftand white in the most inclement weather. 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice,by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 
As a seeurity against counterfeits a small label is attached toevery bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers whoare the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 
Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w 
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Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES a THE EYa 
anc 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN.—The proprietors. hav- 
ing availed themselves of the experience of the past year, and conformed to the 
ey egg of many of their subscribers, beg leave now to present to them, and the 
public in general, the most complete arrangements for public and private bathing. 
Shower baths upon an improved principle, and the best boys’ swimming school, that 
ever was offered to public patronage. Having established a constant and thorough 
succession of salt water, all surface matter is completely excluded. 
The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usual station, the north side of Castle Garden 
Bridge. Books are open for the season subscriptions, and the inspection of citizens 
and strangers is respecttully solicited. jun9 3m 





NEW FANCY STORE. 
ALCONER HASSALL & CO. 377 Broadway, would most respectfully acquaint the 
ladies of New York and vicinity, that they have opened a very rich assortment of 
Embroideries, Laces, and Fancy Goods. 
Rich Biack Lace Cardinals, trimmed with Lace and Fringe. 
Biack and Coioured Silk Long Suawis, very handsome. 
Heavy Silk Square Shawls, very rich. 
Rich Embroidered Capes and Handkerchiefs. 
Collars trimmed and untrimmed 
A very handsome assortment of Muslins and Prints. 
Also, Gloves, Hosiery, and Ribbons. 
PIANO-FORTE AND SINGING 
'J.HE MISSES CUMMING respectfully intimate that they now confine their attention to 
giving instruction in Ptano-rorte and Stnetxe ; and that they may secure a more imme- 
diate and larger share of patronage the Misses C. have adopted the following very moderate 


eharges. 
PIANO-FORTE. 
At the pupils residence fifteen dollars per quarter. At the Misses C’s. residence ten doWars, 
SINGING IN THE ITALIAN, ENGLISH, OR SCOTTISH STYLE. 
Private instructions ten and fifteen dollars per quarter.—In classes of twelve on the Hulah 
system five dollars. Residence No. 1 Warren street corner of Broadway. 
May —tf 


July Ist.—st. 





ALLS OF NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The owner of the 

Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “‘ CLirton Lopok,” having removed 

to the Home District,offers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style,) together 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beautiful meadow. 

The Cottage is of anirreguiar form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72 mn 
rear—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer Kitchen, and an excellent 
Cellar—a Stable, Coach-house, and Ice-house are among the out-offices 

The up-land upon which the cottage stands is seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the “ Table Rock,” and commands an unrivalled view of the great Horse-Shoe 
and American Falls—Table Rock—the Rapids—Goat Island—Fort Schlosser— Navy 
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INGSTON MINERAL SPRING.—The undersigned 4 te 
= te be publi that he has leued forthe eeuing cenenn, he Bivlege of wang tne wee af 
Spring a 7 Gocorent on of Mr. Morton, on : Portamouth 





Kingston, April 26, 1843. 


To the Baits it aE. os 

° r the Chri le and G . 

Sir—I havy carefully examined, by various methods, tos water from the 

_ wo eng & — a yas a httle — east of Alwington House, and as 
ma now t umns to comm 

the result é the cneeas. —— . meu theough your cok > jamacate 

The depth of the bore, which reaches to the primitive rock, is 145 feet 

In the middle of last month, about 9 a. m. ai 

© tn al ho wate 4. M. when the temperature of the air was 24° 

its appearance is somewhat sparkling ; its taste sharply and not asant! 

line ; its specific gravity is 44-100, and its saline constituents in an teenie ~ Mee 

mount to 117.52 fre h of the water varies a Jittle from time to time (as 

that of other wells) and of course the quantity of its salts, but from a comparison of 

some lately obtained with another portion taken from the well in a former part of the 

pte ope I inter that “a Se pent, The gaseous matters are carbonic 

acid gas, ai d a trace o juret - The salin edie impe 

pint oe as follows :— 4 4g ee Oe ac ores ae — 





Common Salt, - - 45.61 grains 

Sulphate of Soda, - -~ 21.36 = do 

Chioride of Calemum - 3509 do 

Chloride of diagnesium, 15 43 do 
117.52 


+ From this it will be seen that the water is of the same class and of the same com- 
ponent parts as those of Cheltenham and Leamington. t also resembles Harrow- 
gate in its saline nature and strength ; but is not impregnated so extensively with 
common salt. Itresembles Airthrey Water in Sectland in the quantity of chloride of 
calcium ; but it is distinguished from it by the absence, in the latter, of the sulphate 
of Soda. The property of the saline constituents in an imperial pint of two of the 
most famous and strongest wells in Cheltenham and I ton are thus stated— 
im the former case by Dr. Scudamore, and in the latter by Dr. Thomas Themson 
professor of chimistry inthe University of Glasgow. 4 





Cheltenham, Leamington. 
Common salt, _ 70.14 Common salt, 67.78 
Chioride of calcium, 7.48 Sulphate of soda, 32.71 
Chioride of magnesium, 360 Chioride of calcium, 20 90 
Sulphate of soda, 17.55 Chloride of magnesium, 12 36 





98.23 132.7 

It thus appears that the Mingmen Spring is, with one or two exceptions, as oo as 
any of the British Waters, and far stronger than most, while it is identical with them 
in nature, asit has already, we are informed, (and from its composition, we have no 
doubt with perfect accuracy,) proved itself to be, by its salutary effects, both when 
taken internally and applied by way of bath. 

1 am Sir, 
Your most humble Servant, 
JAS. WILLIAMSON. 
Queen’s College, Kingston, i 
4th April, 1843. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo)} 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the wing reat viz:— 











Ships. Captains. |Daysof | from New ays of Sailing from 
ork. Live . 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Deer 25, April 5 
Virginian, Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘ 13)\Sept. 1, Jan: 1. ay I 
Montezuma, A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, ‘“ 19) * 7 & 7 “i 

Roscius, J. Collins, 6 a. a eh @ 13, « 13 
Europe, |A.C.Marshall,jAug.1, Dec. 1, April 1] “ 19, 49? « J 
Independence, |Nye, “7, & GF, 4.9 gg me. ee ss 95 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, | “13, “ 13, ‘ 13]0ct. 1; Feb. 1’ June 1 
New York, Cropper, om *§“ Bw *§“ ee es  . © 
Siddons, Cobb, “95, “ 95, * gS) 3g) gg’ oe Og 
Cambridge, _| Barstow, Sept.l,Jan. 1, May 1) * 19, 19, « 49 
Ashburton |H. Huttleson, eo, % § F, = Fe oe. 25, “ 9% 
8. Whitney, |Thompson, “13, ** 13, ‘* 13\Nov. 1, March], July 1 
Columbus, |Cole, cn « hw «&§ 4 Fe 7, “« ¢ 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, ‘Se, § & *~ oh * 3.4 13, “ 13 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} ** 19, * 18, * 16 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, aa, : RE oo 7; % 95, ¢ 25, ‘ 95 
United States, | Britton, “33, “ 133, “ J3\Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, IB.L. Waite, | «19, “ 19, « JO Zee Oe g 
Garrick, Skidd * iy." © oes 32. & 13, “* 13 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1’ March I;July 11 39° jg? « 3 





These ships are all of the first class, and ven | commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations forpassengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ixed at 
$100, without wines or om ny and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng Wines. stores, and bedding. 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be resporstble for any letters 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H MARSHALL, NY. 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield,anc Wnited States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick meer Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
_ WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., jew York. 
WM. & JAS.BROWN, & Co. Liverpoo} 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz.: 





Ships. , Masters. Days of Sailing from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
{ Ork. 

Argo, \C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. 8jApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. % 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, “* 16, ** 1€, ‘* 16JMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, 'D. Lines, oem, *§ 86 "9a" &« B8 « @ 
Emerald, |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. 8] “ 24, “ 24, « 
Rhone, J.a. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16{June 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
Villede Lyon, \C. Stoddard, kt § 4. “Se * aS « & « © 





’ , 
Albany, |Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] ‘* 24, “ 24, “ 9% 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt] ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16j/July 1, Nov. 1, March} 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, “ee, * 86,..%S * 6, “ ee 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson,JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} ‘* 24, * 94, “* % 
Sully, |WCThompson}] “* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* i6jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April 2 
lowa, \w. Ww. Pell, ee “Eat * “te * eS = » ~- © 


These vesselsare all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


R. JAMES SYME has removed his residence to 72 Waiker St., (one door east of 
Broadway,) and may also be found at his Office 63 Bowery. 
May 27.—2m. 
Hee Gea delightful place of summer resort presents advantages over all 
others in the vicmity for a short excursion. The facility with which it can be 
visited by the Barclay, Canal, and Christopher street ferries, renders the walks and 
grounds very accessible. Those which are open to the public are considered to be 
unequalled by any devoted to this purpose for their extent, diversified scenery, and 
superb prospects. No pains have been spared this season to increase, as much as po 
sible, the natural beauties of the place. As an additional attraction, an excellent 
German band led by Mr. Myers, will give a series of free Concerts at the Elysian 
Fields, on the afternoon of Mondays’, Wednesdays’ and Saturdays’, during the sum- 
mer. a jel7 2m 
O FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS.—An English Lady gives lessons in Musie 
GUITAR, PIANO, AND SINGING, 
with Drawing and French. She hasat present some hours disengaged, and will be 
happy te give private lessons ; or would not object to an engagement as morning OF 
daily governess. 
Address—M. J., Box 16, Park Post-Office. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH aND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctvally from New 











May 6—3 ms. 


























A Srcoxp Master to teach the lower branches of the Classics and Mathematics, and Eng 
lish Literature, &e. Salary £100 currency—one rd of the tuition money—apartments in 
the academy, anda piece of grownd for a garden 

A Tminyo Master to teach Arithmetic, Writing, English Grammar, @c. Salary £50 cur 
rency and one sixth of the tuition mouey , 

Applications to be addressed and testic s forw t paid) to the Hon. Charles 
Hlense y, Charlotte Town, P. BE. Ieland wx « ® s xt ; 

Purtrer particulars may be obtaiune — . to Doctor Bartlett. Albion off New 
York, where a copy of the Colomal Act re g vo the Academy - 

Jaly 13, 1-t.—*. 

La AND DAY SCHOOL POR YOUNG LADIES. —Mee. H. Wreaks wil 
er chrotat No. 2A a Pisee on M ay S il 
August 12—3 . 





Island—Grand Island—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. his upland is 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank, covered with a grove of ornamental 
forest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a fissure 
in the rock and supplies the Clitton House Hotel, winter and summer, with a running 
fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with young 
bearing trees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c., is beautifully situated | 
in the vicinity of the cottage | 

The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from the property, which by rai)- 

road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - - - 5 hours. 
By Railroad from Buffalo, . : . - 1 1-2hours. 
By Ratiroad from Albany, m e ‘ 9% hours | 

The whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into smal! lots for 
Villas ; : 

Tothe gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar advan 
tages. TI! iuoe of the land, the rent of house and water, will remunerate him | 
for the tof his outlay—whilst the property wil! rapidly increase in value. The 

} necessaries of life are a t and cheap, and the neighbourhvod for miles round | 
| * prove DiAi tor its health as we as for iis beauty. ; 

One-filth of the purchase mey, viz. £800 or $3,200, will be required down at the 

i time of sale—the remainds n reroain on mortgage for a term of years at 6 per cent | 

| per annon The property might be divided between four families to great advantage. | 

Apply Dy etter. s ? nd 

Dx. BARTLETT, Albion Office, New York, o1 | 
GDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., Toronto, Canada W est 

/ Toronto, 1343 —" Apr. 8 3m . 


. 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, 'W.H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. Iv 
Montreal, E.G. Tinker, “o's, “ WB, “« 10 “ 97, * 7, “97 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “os, “~ 9, “ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, \J.M. ChadwickiFeb. i, June}, Oct. 1} “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,| “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 27, 7 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, —“ 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) |E. E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “ 17, “ 17, -. NW 
Switzerland, S. Chadwick, } > i. - ae «19 * 7, * v7, 7 
HendrickHudson G. Moore, ao & * 2 ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
| Ontario, |W. K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ WW, © . 
Toronto, 'R. Griswold, =“ th, “ WN, “2 * @; « 27. 7 
Westminster, \Atwood, “ 20. * 20, ** 90\June 7, Oct. 7, var - 
sse ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded 
iaeend caemananel navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c.. e of the best descriptior . o 
SS) The; — of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outw ard for each adult, wi hows 
Wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor ownersof these packets wil be respor 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bilis of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 7¢ South street, or 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South 















a 





